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Mill Mutual Fire Insurance 


offers a time-tested method of 
reducing cost with the maxt- 
mum in quality of protection 


and service. 
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THIS MONTH 


HILE the war goes on abroad, 

there still remain in this country 
calm and patient processes looking 
toward improvement in some of our 
basic industries. One enterprise which 
the public may have lost track of is 
the experiment being conducted by 
the government in crop insurance. We 
are not wise enough to prophesy final 
results, and neither does our author on 
the subject claim any clairvoyant 
power, but Prof. G. Wright Hoffman 
expertly puts a number of facts in order 
and thus assembles very interesting in- 
formation bound together with timely 
comment e We liked Prof. Ralph H. 
Blanchard's recent talk on ''Insurance 
Education" so well that we are quoting 
it in full, although the super-practical 
among our readers may disagree some- 
what e Then getting down, after all, 
to the war, we publish an article look- 
ing into the probable effect of fewer 
cars being produced and less gas being 
used as the defense program pro- 
gresses ¢ Conferences and conventions 
continue to thrive and we try to keep 
up with them and report their proceed- 
ings succinctly ¢ There is lots of news 
too, of the rather fundamental sort. 


NEXT MONTH 


OOKS like our coming issue will 

have a good deal of technical 
matter in it since so many high- 
powered men are to make important 
speeches within the next few weeks. 
We are getting ready some comment 
of our own, which we trust we can make 
snappy. And unavoidably the war effort 
will be prominent. 





























































PEARCE J. FRANCIS 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF MAINE 


OMMISSIONER Francis has had twenty years of insurance experience, 
particularly in the life field. During that time he held several managerial 
positions, and thus became acquainted with the broader aspects of the business. 
He is well liked by the insurance fraternity in general. His committee appoint- 
ments in the National Association of Insurance Commissioners include Casualty 


and Surety, and Laws and Legislation. 
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various speeches and articles having as its center a 

suggestion that the stocks and the mutuals get 
together and settle their differences. By this is probably 
meant keeping competitive argument out of the public 
press. We wish that the millennium were here, but at 
the present war-torn moment of 1941 we feel that the 
question must be asked, “Get together on what?” 


oo is an interesting development observable in 


Superintendent Pink has suggested this several times 
and the theme was taken up in a recent editorial by C. 
Roger Kenney, the dynamic insurance editor of the 
United States Investor. 


These gentlemen, and many others holding similar 

views, have the best interests of the insurance business 
in mind. They sincerely believe that the so-called stock- 
mutual controversy or war, or plain cat and dog fight, 
is harmful to the entire insurance business—to both par- 
ticipants alike. Overlooked, however, is the fact that the 
mutuals do not start such fights and have never waged 
an organized propaganda campaign of misrepresentation 
against stock insurance as an institution. Peculiarly the 
stocks always assume a hurt attitude when those who 
are attacked defend themselves by reply or counterattack. 
And this is true despite the ridiculous charges which 
have continually been made, including Communism, 
3olshevism, Socialism and un-Americanism, together 
with innuendos concerning financial integrity and the 
legal status of mutual contracts; and campaigns of boy- 
cott, quack-rating practices and methods which are just 
ordinary distortion of the truth. 


The stocks having found all these devices unavailing, 
but encouraged by an occasional response to haphazard 
rate cutting, are now turning to greater competition on 
price, introducing the “participating policy” as the par- 
tial solution to their dilemma. Stockholders are now to 
receive less, something is to be turned back to the policy- 
holder, and there is a striving to bring the stock and 
mutual cost nearer together. In the main, however, the 
effort will still continue to limit these concessions to 
those risks in connection with which there is the strongest 
mutual competition. 


Is that anything on which the two factions can get 
together? The mutuals can hardly be expected to an- 
nounce that from here on in they will embrace the stock 
plan and give less advantage to their policyholders, in 
order to aid the stock companies in overcoming some of 
the natural disadvantages which are part and parcel of 
the stock system. 


The wide gulf between mutual and stock insurance is 
too often regarded as resulting from differing methods of 
producing business. The simple truth, however, is that 
the difference, at bottom, is much more fundamental — 
it is in protection and service to policyholders, rather 
than investment for profit, and the stocks will have their 
competitive problems with the mutual companies just so 
long as these fundamental differences remain. Stock 
logic always begins and ends at the same place — how 
can we get more business to gather more funds, to make 
more money ; get more business, and so on ad infinitum. 
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With this ponderous rigmarole in action, the matter of 
service to policyholders can too easily be overlooked and 
the fundamental reasons underlying the insurance pro- 
gram of a person or a corporation may be submerged 
or forgotten. 

The latest efforts of the stock crowd indicate a mass 
effort to rationalize their situation by crying loudly that 
they are being strait-jacketed by state rate-regulation 
and other kinds of state regulation, that mutuals enjoy 
many unfair advantages in this respect and in basic dif- 
ferences in the tax structure. An analysis of each dem- 
onstrates little justification for these complaints. 


In the first place, the mutuals do not enjoy unfair ad- 
vantages in the matter of state regulation. As a matter 
of fact, in some quarters some believe the advantage is 
all the other way. 

The plea of tax discrimination is especially amusing, 
first because the difference in dollars and cents amounts 
to practically nothing as far as competitive problems are 
concerned, as was pointed out so forcefully in a recent 
issue of the Chicago Journal of Commerce.* What is 
most interesting is the fact that the stocks now scuttle 
their consumers-co-operative, nonprofit-un- American 
allegations against mutual insurance, and for purposes 
of their tax plea claim that the mutuls are profit-making 
companies and should be taxed on exactly the same basis 
as a profit-making stock company. Before these issues 
are finally determined we believe it will be shown that 
it is the stock companies that have escaped their proper 
share of the tax burden. Obviously these facts are more 
properly matters to be argued before the appropriate 
Congressional committees and other public bodies than 
for this page. 


The cry of the inflexibility of the rate structure is but 
an admission that stock insurance cannot live in competi- 
tion with mutual insurance on the basis of uniformly 
applicable rate-by-proper-hazard-classifications pertaining 
to all risks without regard to competition. They have 
given up the hope that their claims of superiority in size, 
financial strength, buying power, surpluses and reserves, 
agency service and all the rest, together with their defa- 
mation of mutual insurance as an institution, carry any 
appreciable weight with the intelligent insurance buyer. ‘ 
They are now crying on the shoulders of the authorities 
and the public for sympathy in their predicament, Their 
plea is “we have been unable to destroy mutual competi- 
tion, you do it for us”. 


Basically, all insurance is an enterprise which is mutual 
in character. It is one which from the start operates with 
policyholders money which the public has contributed 
for the specific purpose of creating funds to protect or 
replace wealth already created. There rests upon such 
enterprise an obligation to manage these funds as con- 
servatively and as economically as possible. That is 
where the two systems radically differ. The present 
stock problem is occasioned by the fact that the public 
is more and more coming to the conclusion that stock 
management is an extravagant price to pay for the pro- 

(Continued on next page) 
* According to the New York exhibit of workmen’s compensation experi- 
ence, the mutual casualty companies had an average expense ratio nearly 
20 points under that of the stock companies. The mutuals reported an 
average expense ratio of 23.6 per cent while the stock companies showed 
43.2 per cent. That margin largely accounts for the mutual’s dividends to 


policyholders. Of the 20 points the federal income taxes account for just 
0.5 points. 
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tection which the policyholders them- 
selves create for each other. 


HE thrashing around done by the 

stock company people, whether 
in company meetings or in agents’ 
conventions, largely revolves about 
some phase of “who is going to get 
how much” and the dollar point of 
view is even foremost in the minds 
of some who are interested in the 
broadening of the insurance educa- 
tional program. 

Many a man on the insurance firing 
line has yearned for the time when he 
could put his feet under a round table 
with his competitors and quaff per- 
haps a mug of not-too-bitter ale. But 
usually the hope is in vain. The fra- 
ternal amenities of special moments, 
one learns quickly, have little to do 
with what is going to happen next 
day in this or that legislature, in this 
or that commissioner’s office, in this 
or that board or bureau. As one 
agents’ association executive put it, 
“It is nice to be friendly here but out 
in the sticks where the business comes 
from we might as well recognize that 
the old guerilla sniping will go on.” 

And it does go on, and not entirely 
out in the sticks either. A mutual 
veteran has learned to take this situa- 
tion in his stride. He knows that 
mutual insurance can expect nothing 
else than continuing efforts to erect 
barriers of state statutes against him, 
underhanded boycott movements, 
propaganda of the most vicious kind, 
efforts to prejudice officials and a 
hundred and one little pressures that 
are designed to prevent citizens from 
having free choice to decide their 
own insurance problems. 

However, the mutuals have not 
been complaining. Meeting contro- 
versy is one of the inevitable jobs of 
life. Their complaint, if any, arises 
when it is intimated that they share 
equal responsibility for the unfor- 
tunate impression of the business 
created by the kind of competitive 
methods which are in vogue. 

As we have said in previous issues, 
the war started the instant when the 
first stock agent lost his first bout 
with the mutual plan. When will it 
end? Even if the participating policy 
would bring the companies closer to- 
gether, it is inconceivable that all of 
the stocks would suddenly go par- 
tially mutual by that method. If some 
do and some don’t the die-hards most 
certainly will put up a battle against 
both the mutual and the new enemy 
— probably for a decade yet. 

At most there is very little the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Items Concerning What is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 
NO MORE WHITE WALL AUTO TIRES 
ARE TO BE MADE FUR THE DURATION 
— July air express shipments passed 
the million pound mark — Silk hose, 
sheets’ and pillow cases, furs and 
furniture lead in current price in- 


creases — California is second state 
in premium volume in the United 
States — Gross revenue railroads in 


August 1941 shows about a 30% 
gain over same month in 1940 — 
Sharks, pinch-hitting for cod, are now 
giving up livers for vitamin-rich oil 
— Emergency rations for U. S. para- 


-chute soldiers contain three meals 


packed in an insulated fiber carton, 
supply 3,311 calories, weigh less 
than two pounds — Now they are 
extracting badly needed metal mag- 
nesium from sea water — Trade au- 
thorities estimate direct government 
purchases of office machines this year 
will approximate $100,000,000 or one 
third of all office machine sales. 
e* @ @ 


Van Schaick says Supervision 
Problem Deserves Study 


GEORGE S$. VAN SCHAICK, VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company and former Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of New 
York, advocated itt a speech given 
before the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce that careful consideration 
should be given to all authoritative 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of governmental supervision. 

Continuing, he said that when thor- 
oughly understood, “governmental 
supervision may become not merely 
something to be tolerated but some- 
thing to be welcomed as an integral 
and helpful stabilizing factor in the 
universal quest for security”. 

He explained that Federal super- 
vision would not necessarily do away 
with state commissioners but that the 
former might act primarily as an ad- 
viser and become a factor in collect- 
ing information and working co-oper- 
atively with other regulatory bodies. 
He referred to a suggestion which 
had been made for an advisory coun- 
cil to co-ordinate state supervision 
activities with those of the Federal 


Government. This council, he said, 
could be made up of state insurance 
commissioners, representatives of the 
l‘ederal insurance agency, insurance 
companies and_ policyholders. 


Other suggestions enumerated by Mr. 
Van Schaick included the following: 
Retention of good and able insurance 
commissioners in public office, regard- 
less of politics; more efficient staffing 
of insurance departments with enlarged 
corps of employes and more adequate 
salaries; enhancing of the importance 
of State commissionership and the in- 
crease of tenure; extension of civil serv- 
ice protection in the insurance depart 
ment; removal of other duties than 
insurance supervision from the shoul- 
ders of commissioners; elimination of 
special examiners and any other prac 
tice savoring of patronage; revision of 
the practice of assessing the expenses 
of examination directly on companies; 
strengthening of State examinations of 
the companies supervised; firmer con- 
trol of agency practices; reduction of 
the number of approved policy forms; 
close control of director activities in 
company affairs and more effective 
checks on company managements to- 
gether with a revision of liquidation 
procedure by unification under an 
amendment of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act. 

“This is no time and place to argue 
the merits of the proposal”, Mr. Van 
Schaick concluded. “Suffice it to say 
that it is a proposal, probably the most 
constructive yet made for strengthening 
the system that most insurance men 
want to survive. As such it is entitled 
to be weighed and considered to be 
analyzed and debated and if found to 
be faulty in whole or in part, there 
should be proposed some counter-plan 
to meet the needs of the hour. No in- 
formed person in insurance will deny 
that, in spite of noteworthy achieve- 
ment and at times thrilling episodes, 
there are weaknesses in the insurance 
supervisory structure that need to be 
eliminated and parts of the structure 
which need to be strengthened. 

“There will be those who fear that 
any Federal agency, no matter what 
its name or declared purposes, will be 
the opening wedge for eventual Federal 
direction if not Federal ownership. Of 
course, the companies of America should 
be alert at all times to oppose such 
an eventuality. It would seem, how- 
ever, as though the safeguard in main- 
taining insurance as a private enter- 
prise, considered so highly desirable by 
the entire insurance profession, lies in 
the assumption and exercise of man- 
agerial responsibility to such an extent 
in the public interest that there will 
not even be a plausible excuse for the 
advocacy of governmental direction.” 
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Challenges Assertion that 
’“Insurance is Different’’ 


TRADITIONAL NOTIONS ABOUT IN- 
SURANCE AND INSURANCE ADVERTIS- 
ing were upset at a meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, in an ad- 
dress by H. K. Dugdale, advertising 
counsel of Baltimore. 

The speaker stated that insurance 
“fundamentally it is not one bit dif- 
ferent, but it has been made to seem 
different by the very insistence of 
this thought and its verbal expression 
by the men who direct your busi- 
ness”’. 

The insurance company officials 
were blamed “for the fact that too 
much insurance advertising is plan- 
ned and written to be read by insur- 
ance men — not by the men and 
women whose premium payments 
keep the insurance companies and 
their agents in business”’. 

Mr. Dugdale stressed the point 
that companies are in competition 
“not only with other stock insurance 
companies — and with most of the 
mutuals — but, so far as the big 
general public is concerned, you are 
in competition with every manufac- 
turer and dealer of every product 
that competes for a share of Mr. Con- 
sumer’s income”. 

The estimated total advertising ex- 
penditures of twenty-one leading cas- 
ualty companies, both stock and 
mutual, said the speaker, represented 
44-100 of 1 per cent of the 1940 pre- 
mium income. The mutuals, on a 
percentage basis, spent more than 
twice as much as the stock companies. 
“But equally important”, he said, “the 
mutuals in the main employed strictly 
modern, fundamentally sound com- 
petitive selling technique in their ad- 
vertising.”’ 

The opinion was expressed that 
one of the results of the prevailing 
attitude toward advertising on the 
part of most insurance companies— 
that all insurance, instead of being 
bought, is sold—is a principal reason 
why the cost of distribution of in- 
surance continues as high as it is. 


Michigan Considering New 
Agency Regulations 


COMMISSIONER EUGENE P. BERRY 
OF MICHIGAN HAS BEEN CONFERRING 
with a special committee composed 
ol representatives of all branches of 
the insurance business to consider re- 
vision of agency regulations. Spokes- 
men for the organized agents, stock 
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and mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies, automobile specialty carriers, 
reciprocals, farm mutuals and life 
agency interests, have met with the 
Commissioner and Departmental of- 
ficers and progress has been made in 
working out a new code which it is 
hoped will be satisfactory to all 
branches. 

Among the topics considered were : 
Development of General Agency 
Procedure, including mechanics of 
licensing, reconsideration of old rules 
and development of new ones of a 
more satisfactory and workable char- 
acter, framing of a proper definition 
of brokerage business, the need for 
securing a sworn statement of own- 
ership from partnership and incor- 
porated agencies, questions as to 
whether solicitors should also be 
granted agents’ licenses and whether 
solicitors should be allowed to repre- 
sent more than one agency, revision 
of the application form to strengthen 
qualification provisions for those who 
wish to become agents. 


Psychological Tests in Hiring 
Salesmen 


THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION RECENTLY UNDERTOOK A 
survey to obtain up-to-date informa- 
tion on management’s experience and 
opinions with respect to the use of 
tests and personal history ratings in 
the selection of salesmen. Replies 
from 176 companies provided the 
data for the report. Highlights of 
this investigation follow: 

Among the 176 reporting com- 
panies, 44 now use tests for rating 
sales applicants on selling aptitudes, 
mental ability, personality, vocational 
interest, emotional stability, etc. 
Twenty-nine companies use personal 
history rating blanks for evaluating 
the work experience, education, and 
personal status of candidates in terms 
of their fitness for a specific selling 
job. 

This proportion of 25 per cent of 
the reporting companies using tests 
is not a “Gallup poll” figure for in- 
dustry in general. The list of com- 
panies covered in the survey was 
carefully selected to include as many 
test-using companies as_ possible. 
However, the use of tests appears 
to be expanding — 14 concerns stated 
that they had recently initiated the 
use of tests and their test programs 
were still in the experimental stage. 
Almost one-third of the 132 com- 
panies that are not using tests say 
that they are now considering them. 


Tests are used primarily for se- 
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lection of new salesmen recruited 
from outside the organization, or in 
transferring promising candidates 
from other departments. Twelve com- 
panies report tests are used also for 
promoting salesmen. Others mention 
the value of tests in detecting indi- 
vidual weaknesses which will require 
attention during the training period. 

A large variety of tests are used, 
ranging from a simple mathematical 
ability examination to batteries of 
three or four standard or specially 
constructed psychological tests. Sev- 
enteen companies use tests designed 
to meet their individual requirements. 
Others use standard tests such as: 
Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau Aptitude Index, and 
Verne Steward’s Composite Inven- 
tory and Examination. 

The validation of tests — compar- 
ing test ratings with success on the 
job — requires time. Some execu- 
tives state that they will not know 
how accurately a test measures “suc- 
cess qualities” until the salesman has 
been on the job five years. For other 
types of selling, the seasoning process 
requires only two years or less. Ex- 
ecutives stress the importance of later 
checkups after tests have been val- 


idated. 
* 2 & 


Brake Suggested on Policy 
Loans in Quebec 


LIFE INSURANCE CIRCLES IN CAN- 
\D\ ARE CONSIDERABLY AGITATED BY 
a recent judgment in the Quebec 
Court of Appeals in which it was 
held that neither the husband nor the 
wife, singly or jointly, could prop- 
erly obtain loan and surrender privi- 
leges on life insurance policies where 
the wife was the beneficiary. This 
opinion was based on an interpreta- 
tion of the Husbands’ and Parents’ 
Life Insurance Act, adopted in 1878 
when loans on life insurance were sel- 
dom, if ever, made. 


The upshot of the matter now is 
that the committee on legislation of 
the Canadian fraternal associations 
has adopted a resolution reading: 


“Resolved that it be recommended 
that all member societies immedi- 
ately discontinue making policy loans 
(other than to pay premiums) and 
paying surrender values on policies 
or certificates under the Husbands’ 
and Parents’ Act issued in the Prov- 
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ince of Quebec on the lives of mem- 
bers still resident in the Province 
where the wife of any such member 
is named as beneficiary.” 

This followed similar action taken 
by a large number of life insurance 
companies. 

* * e 


U. S. Wants Auditors 


TILE QUARTERMASTER CORPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES *WAR DEPARTMENT 
has announced that it requires proj- 
ect auditors in connection with emer- 
gency projects being constructed un- 
der the national defense program. 
According to the United States Civil 
Service Commission applications for 
these positions, which pay from $2,- 
600 to $5,600 a year, will be accepted 
until further notice. Those selected 
may have to report to Washington, 
D. C., or Fort. Myer, Va., for in- 
struction, and must be willing to ac- 
cept subsequent assignment to any 
field office of the (Quartermaster 
Corps. 

In general to qualify for these 
positions applicants must have had 
supervisory experience in account- 
ing and auditing comparable to ac- 
counting functions on a large con- 
struction project. For some of the 
positions in the lower grades experi- 
ence merely as office manager direct- 
ing accounting and personnel func- 
tions in an office of considerable size 
will be sufficient qualification. Al- 
though the age limit for these posi- 
tions is 60 years, persons above that 
age may apply if they meet physical 
and other requirements. Such _per- 
sons will not be given permanent ap- 
pointment but their qualifications will 
be classified and their names listed 
for filling defense needs which could 
not be satisfied by normal civil serv- 
ice means. Further information may 
be secured at any first or second class 
postoffice, or from the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Nebraska to Require New 
Agency Licenses Yearly 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA HAS AN- 
nounced that it will continue to ask 
every agent to make application for a 
license each year since it is said this 
plan used in 1941 has greatly im- 
proved the agency situation in the 
state. It was disclosed that 1,500 did 
not ask for renewals when it was 
made plain that they must fully dis- 
close their activities and nearly 200 
applications were denied because rec- 
ords showed that regulations had 
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been violated. Some variation of the 
50 per cent rule has been allowed 
under an agreement by which agents 
with small excess business have made 
affidavits that in the following year 
they would write less business on 
their own risks and those of their 
relatives, employers or employes. 


Director Fraizer has expressed 
himself as much pleased with the 
progress made under the new order. 


Federal Funds asked for Fire 
Defense Equipment 


THE SUGGESTION HAS BEEN MADE 
BY AUDITOR GENERAL F. CLAIR ROSS 
of Pennsylvania that Federal aid be 
given to purchase extra fire fighting 
equipment to supplement local ap- 
paratus in places where vital defense 
industries or warehouses for supplies 
are located. He pointed out that fires 
of mysterious origin have slowed 
down defense projects in the past few 
months and the consequent delays 
should no longer be tolerated. 


Further comment by Mr. Ross was 
to the effect that :- 

“Local governments have been af- 
fording the best protection possible 
with existing equipment; but more 
apparatus is necessary if we are to 
guard our factories and supplies 
against both the honest accidents of 
stepped-up production and the trai- 
torous torts of the saboteur. Thus, 
I am suggesting to the Pennsylvania 
delegation in Congress that serious 
consideration be given at once to 
some plan whereby federal moneys 
will be made available to provide ex- 
tra apparatus to fire companies.” 


Utah Warns Against Rate 
Discrimination 


C. N. OTTOSEN, ACTING COMMISs- 
SIONER OF INSURANCE OF UTAH, IN 
a recent communication addressed to 
all fire insurance companies licensed 
in the state warns that licenses of 
those companies that do not adhere 
to the schedules and rates on file with 
the Department will be revoked. 


The full text of Acting Commis- 
sioner Ottosen’s ruling follows: 


“It has come to the attention of this 





office that numerous fire agents of this 
state are, in different ways, making avail- 
able to themselves board and non-board 
fire schedules and rates; that they are 
indiscriminately applying those schedules 
and rates as they find it expedient to 
meet competition without any regard as 
to whether or not the schedules and rates 
used really belong to, or were filed by, 
the company placed on the risk. 

“This department is not concerned with 
the problem of separation and agents may 
represent both board and non-board com- 
panies if their own companies will per- 
mit, but we are concerned and charged 
with a duty under the law to see that 
agents and companies use, with their own 
policies, on their own risks, the rates and 
schedules they have filed or had filed with 
this department for their own use. 

“Tt is a definite violation of the dis- 
crimination statutes of Utah for any agent 
or company to use any schedules or rates 
in the state except the rates they have 
personally filed or had filed. Board com- 
panies must follow board rates and non- 
board companies can use no other rates 
except those they have personally filed. 
The Insurance Department is determined 
to see that all agents and companies com- 
ply with this law. Licenses have recently 
been revoked and if further violations 
are found others will also be revoked. 

“For the information of both agents 
and companies, the office of the Attorney 
General of Utah has reviewed the situa- 
tion and is ready to give full cooperation 
to this department. The Utah law de- 
mands a revocation of license in case of 
a violation and prohibits the Commis- 
sioner from issuing another license to 
such agent or company before a period 
of six months has elapsed. 

“We are expecting that the companies 
will assume the responsibility of seeing 
that all their agents receive a copy of, 
or are notified of the contents of this 
bulletin with any further remarks the 
company desires to make in the matter.” 


Fire Prevention Week 


BY PROCLAMATION OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT THE WEEK OF OCTOBER 5- 
11 will be observed this year through- 
out the United States and Canada 
as Fire Prevention Week, and the 
necessity for conservation of lives and 
property as an important factor in 
national defense is expected to make 
the period more conscientiously ob- 
served than ever before. The period, 
as always, includes the date of Oct. 
9, anniversary of the great Chicago 
lire, 

The President’s proclamation 
reads: 

“Whereas the serious problems of na- 
tional defense now confronting this 
country demand the utmost attention 
to the conservation of our human and 
physical resources; and ; 

“Whereas the lives of thousands of 
persons were lost and property damage 
of more than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars occurred during the year 1940 as 
a result of avoidable fires in the United 
States; and 

“Whereas individual responsibility for 
protecting human life and safeguarding 
homes, industries, and public buildings 
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against this grave menace should be 
impressed upon the entire citizenry: 


“Now, therefore, I, Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate 
the week beginning Oct. 5, 1941, as 
Fire Prevention Week, and I urge pub- 
lic authorities, civic bodies, educators, 
the press, and the radio to emphasize 
the dangers attendant upon fires in the 
present national emergency, and I rec- 
ommend to all our citizens their active 
cooperation in the elimination of fire 
hazards and their prompt action in every 
situation threatening loss of life or 
property by fire.” 

Fire safety takes on added impor- 
tance at this time, according to the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, for not only is it necessary to 
eliminate the losses and interruptions 
of production caused by fire, but it 
is a vital part of the civil protection 
program. 

The fire services of many of our 
cities, towns, and rural areas already 
are intensifying their own training 
programs and taking on the added 
task of enlisting and training auxil- 
iaries. In industrial plants and in- 
stitutions more and more workers 
are being trained to use fire hose, fire 
extinguishers, and other protective 
equipment. Rural fire districts are 
expanding their protective resources 
to protect forests, crops, and food- 
processing and storage plants. Urban 
householders are volunteering for 
emergency fire services to protect 
their individual homes and communi- 
ties from conflagrations. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, at the time of the 
President’s proclamation, outlined its 
plans for nationwide observance of 
Fire Prevention Week. It asserted 
that in more than 500 cities groups 
under the leadership of local cham- 
bers of commerce will unite in pro- 
grams looking to the safeguarding of 
human life and property against fires 
and to the setting up of means for 
eliminating fire hazards. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the threat of fires 
to the national defense effort. 


New Manager For Oklahoma 
Inspection Bureau 


L. E. ANTENNE HAS BEEN AN- 
NOUNCED AS THE NEW MANAGER OF 
the Oklahoma Inspection Bureau, he 
having taken the place of C. T. In- 
galls, who held that position since 
1904 and has now retired. 

Mr. Ingalls started in the insurance 
business at Chicago in 1891 with the 
Northern of London. He later joined 
the North British at Chicago and for 
two years was engaged in rating spe- 
cial hazard risks in Illinois and In- 
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diana. He moved to Oklahoma City 
in 1904 as manager of the Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories Inspection 
Bureau, and in 1908 when Oklahoma 
was made a State and the bureau was 
reorganized as the Oklahoma Inspec- 
tion Bureau continued as manager. 
He introduced schedule rating proce- 
dure in Oklahoma. 


Mr. Antenne is a native of Okla- 
homa. He entered the business in 
April 1917, with the Oklahoma bu- 
reau and has been connected with 
that office since then. For the past 
several years he has been assistant 
manager. 

* e oJ 


Ultimate All-Risk Policy 
Achieved in California 


WHAT IS BY ALL ODDS THE MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE ALL-RISK POLICY 
ever written on a commercial haz- 
ard is said to be that covering the 
Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., in Oakland, 
California. Twenty-four mutual com- 
panies have underwritten this risk 
on a valued form, a conspicuous fea- 
ture of which is the deductible provi- 
sion stipulating that the assured as- 
sume the first $27,500 of any loss by 
earthquake and the first $500 of the 
aggregate losses from other causes in 
any one policy year. 

In a letter to his principals by A. 
P. Lange, insurance manager for 
Hale Brothers, the reasons for this 
new type of policy are explained as 
quoted below in part: 


“Instead of attempting to recite or 
state the hazards or perils insured 
against, the underwriters undertake to 
protect us against loss however occur- 
ring, excluding only such as are caused 
by (1) deterioration or inherent vice; 
(2) war or invasion; (3) burglary, theft 
or larceny; (4) breakage of glass (un- 
less such breakage is caused by fire, 
lightning, windstorm, cyclone, tornado, 
hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, vehicles or 
earthquake); (5) order of governmental 
authority, other than at time of and 
deemed necessary to retard spread of 
fire. 

“Exclusions (1) and (2) are taken 
from broad form inland marine poli- 
cies covering on personal property. Ex- 
clusions (3) and (4) were made neces- 
sary by reason of the fact that the 
privilege of writing such coverages is, 
as yet, denied to companies writing fire 
and allied lines. Exclusion (5) is neces- 
sary to observe the principle of ‘public 
policy’ which would be violated if the 
insurance protected us against loss due 
to some misuse of the property and re- 
sulting in an order from a governmental 
authority to raze the building. 

“Under a law enacted in 1872 real 
property in California may be insured 
in an agreed amount, which amount 
is binding upon the owner and the un- 
derwriters. The law requires the owner 
to file with the underwriters a detaiied 
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estimate of value, made by a competent 
and disinterested appraiser at the own- 
er’s expense, thereby avoiding the un- 
fair (and unwise) feature of the valued 
policy laws enacted by many States 
and to which underwriters very prop- 
erly object. 
* * 


“To protect the amount carried by 
us as self-insurers, I recommend that 
we create a fund to which will be cred- 
ited the differences in premiums and 
out of which will be paid losses sus- 
tained but for which the underwriters 
are not liable because of the provisions 
of the deductable clauses. As the fund 
grows and our business expands in 
values and numbers of units, the amount 
carried by us as self-insurers may be 
safely increased. 

“The foregoing is, in my opinion, the 
proper procedure for an organization 
like ours to follow. We are self-insur- 
ers in an amount which our financial 
condition and spread of risks justify. 
We are not exposing ourselves to a 
major loss. In short, we are placing 
ourselves in the position of an insurance 
carrier limiting itself to assuming lia- 
bility proportionate to its ability to pay 
and its spread of risk, but having the 
advantages of no acquisition cost and 
absolute elimination of all moral hazard. 

“As stated, twenty-four mutual com- 
panies will participate in the insurance 
under this form. Efforts were made by 
brokers to interest stock companies to 
participate therein. These efforts failed 
because of the valued policy and de- 
ductible amount features. 

“Objections to the valuation clause is 
inconsistent with the practices and 
preachments of the stock companies. 
Many States have valued policy laws 
without the safeguards provided by the 
California law. The stock companies 
protest such laws because of the ab- 
sence of these safeguards, but freely 
write insurance on risks located in such 
States. In California they refuse to do 
so, thereby weakening their own argu- 
ment against the presence of such laws. 

“The objection to the deductible 
clause is quite understandable. Having 
an assured assume any part of a loss 
logically leads to his creating a fund 
out of .which such losses may be paid 
— in other words, becoming a self-in- 
surer on an actuarily sound basis. As 
no sound argument against this can be 
advanced, many underwriters believe it 
to be to their interests to refuse to 
participate in any plan which will pro- 
tect against major losses while leaving 
the owner free to assume minor ones. 

“The broker most active in trying 
to place this business in stock com- 
panies is hopeful that, in time, stock 
insurance carriers will see the wisdom 
and the necessity of writing under this 
form and that eventually he will be able 
to place such portion of our business as 
we may allot him under forms. satis- 
factory to us and consistent with sound 
underwriting principles.” 


Return Canceled Policy or 

Pay Premium in Nebraska 

THE QUESTION HAS COME UP TO 
THE SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA 
whether one who does not return fire 
insurance policies after he has re- 
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ceived notice of their cancellation be- 
cause of failure to pay premiums, is 
liable for the full amount of the pre- 
mium named. 

The case arose over a policy for 
which the insured had been repeat- 
edly billed. Finally the insurance 
agent notified his customer that the 
insurance was canceled and submitted 
a revised bill for a short term pre- 
mium of $19.81. This latter amount 
was not paid nor was the policy re- 
turned. At the end of the year suit 
was brought for $42.86, this amount 
being the cost of the premium for the 
original time specified. A lower court 
said that the insured owed the larger 
figure and the case has gone to the 
higher tribunal at a cost to the policy- 
holder said to be considerably more 
than the amount at issue. 


Omar H. Wright Dies 


OMAR H. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT AND 
ONE OF THE INCORPORATORS OF THE 
Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance of Bel- 
videre, passed away at his home in 
Belvidere the evening of Thursday, 
August 28. 

Mr. Wright had been in failing 
health for some two years, but was 
at his office on the day of his death. 

He was active in city and state 
affairs for many years, and in addi- 
tion to being president of the Illinois 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 
of the Second National Bank, had 
served for many years as chairman of 
the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission, as president of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, and president 
of the Illinois Bankers Association. 
He was also chairman of the board 
of the O. H. Wright Lumber Com- 
pany of which his son, Omar Burton 
Wright, is president. Omar Burton 
Wright is also treasurer and director 
of the Illinois Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Wright was seventy-four years 
old and leaves his one son and two 
grandchildren, all of Belvidere. 


Hail Writers Pay Big Losses 
in Northwest 


WHAT IS SAID TO BE THE MOST DIS- 
ASTROUS HAIL SEASON IN THE LAST 
decade is reported to have occurred 
in the Northwest and Midwest. Three 
very severe hailstorms swept over 
portions of Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas ruining not only crops but 
many buildings and automobiles. 
Early estimates of the damage ran to 
the million dollar figure but later 
reports indicated that this was ex- 
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cessive. Other heavy hail and wind- 
storms were reported from Iowa and 
adjoining states. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS... 

















Comment on Compensation 
Board Decisions 


N. H. DEBEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MINNESOTA COMPENSATION  INSUR- 
ance Board and member of the Min 
nesota Industrial Commission, had 
some thought-provoking observations 
in his address before the 28th an- 
nual convention of the Internationa! 
Association of Insurance Accident 
Boards and Commissioners at their 
meeting in Winnipeg on September 8. 

In his opinion the administration 
of compensation insurance must im- 
prove if it is to remain in the hands 
of lay tribunals. He said that those 
who make up these bodies must dem- 
onstrate that they are capable “or 
run the risk of having to admit fail- 
ure and to see this important field of 
special endeavor returned to the 
courts, where it formerly belonged”. 

He took occasion to praise the rec- 
ord of the State boards which ad- 
minister compensation insurance and 
compared their position in the eyes 
of the public favorably with some of 
the Federal boards. Continuing he 
declared : 

“In the face of the new challenge to 
administrative lay tribunals, the deci- 
sions of the workmen’s compensation 
commission must not only be supported 
by facts and sound redsoning, but they 
must be manifestly fair and convincing. 
This can be made plain to the contend- 
ing parties and the public only through 
the ability of these tribunals to distin- 
guish between fact and fancy, to or- 
ganize their conclusions and to give 
reasons for their decisions that will, if 
necessary ,be considered valid by the 
courts.” 

He intimated that in some states 
there was a very significant trend to- 
ward a startling increase in the num- 
ber of appeals from commission 
awards. 

* . * 


Industrial Health Conference 
in Chicago Nov. 5th and 6th 


THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH, UNDER THE 
auspices of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons, will hold its Second Annual 





Meeting on November 5 and 6, 1941, 
at Chicago Towers, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. This organization maintains a 
public forum for all who are inter- 
ested in the prevention of disease, 
injury and disability in industry, and 
the active supervision and promotion 
of health in industrial groups. 

The opening session will be a sym- 
posium on the technical problems of 
industrial health on the basis that 
health supervision in industry in- 
volves two great principles: (1) the 
adjustment of the working environ- 
ment to the employe; and (2) the 
adjustment of the employe to the 
working environment, including also 
the human environment. The techni 
cal problems are the result of the 
application of these principles, and 
run the whole gamut of public health 
as applied to industry. 

The afternoon session will be a 
symposium on the economics of in- 
dustrial health, including: (1) or- 
ganization and cost of a health serv- 
ice, and (2) discussion on the value 
of industrial health service to the 
employer, the employe and the public. 

The morning of the second day will 
be given over to a symposium on 
the social implications of industrial 
health, discussing how far an indus- 
trial health service should go; are 
hospital and medical care plans re- 
lated to industrial health service in 
any practical way; does legislation 
play a part in this problem; and the 
evaluation of labor turnover, spoil- 
age, and lack of trained men, together 
with the experiences of management 
and the interests of insurance carriers 
in the medical and social problems 
presented. 

The sessions will close with a 
schedule of plant medical department 
inspections, by special arrangements 
with local industries. 


Leaders in Traffic Safety 
Contest Announced 


LEADERS AT THE HALF-WAY POINT 
IN THE 1941 NATIONAL TRAFFIC 
safety contest have been announced 
by the National Safety Council. 

Setting the pace for their popula- 
tion groups at the end of six months 
were San Francisco, Memphis, Okla- 
homa City, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania; La Crosse, Wisconsin, and 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 

The Council emphasized that these 
standings are based only on the cities’ 
traffic fatality record and the im- 
provement over their preceding three 
year average — factors which consti- 
tute only 50 per cent of the points 














used in final judging at the end of 
the year. 


The additional 50 points awarded 
in the final judging are for the scope 
of the accident prevention program — 
accident reporting systems, traffic en- 
gineering and enforcement, child 
safety programs and public education. 


Every state in the union and 1,292 
cities are enrolled in the contest, 
which is for the calendar year 1941. 

For the first six months, San Fran- 
cisco led the biggest cities (500,000 
or more population) with 30 points 
out of the possible 50. Second with 
18.3. points was New York while 
Pittsburgh was third with 18.1 points. 


Memphis, grand award winner 
among cities in 1937, led the 250,000 
— 500,000 group with 46 points, fol- 
lowed by Providence, R. I., grand 
winner in 1938, and Kansas City, 
Missouri, grand winner in 1939 and 
1940. 


Oklahoma City had 47.1 points to 
lead the 100,000 — 250,000 group. 
Omaha, Nebraska, was second with 
45.6 points and Knoxville, Tennessee, 
third with 41.3 points. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, all had perfect records to 
lead their divisions. They were tied 
with other perfect record cities in 
their population groups, but were 
ranked first because their populations 
are larger. 

i e * * 


Mississippi Turns Down War 
Department Plan 


IN RULING ON THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
and Expansion Comprehensive Insur- 
ance Rating Plan on Cost-Plus-A- 
Fixed Fee Contracts as applied to 
Mississippi, Commissioner John 
Sharp Williams of that state said on 
September 3rd: 


After careful study and consultation 
with the Attorney General relative to 
the above titled rating plan, it has been 
determined that same is contrary to 
law and may not be used in Mississippi. 

All workmen’s compensation, employ- 
ers’ liability, automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage and/or comprehensive 
liability insurance, which has been car- 
ried under binder on any War Depart- 
ment projects as contemplated in the 
circular, must be on the guaranteed 
cost plan at the regular manual rates 
and standard form policies for the 
period of such binder. From this date 
forward the insurance carriers may use 
modified experience rates and suitable 
forms. 


RE: WAR DEPARTMENT INSURANCE 
SERVICE AGREEMENT 
It is hereby ruled that this agreement 
must not be used, inasmuch as same is 
contrary to law. All policies covering 
as above outlined must be counter- 
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signed by a regularly licensed, resident 
agent, who shall receive the full and cus- 
tomary commission on same when the 
premium is paid. This requirement 
must be complied with on all such in- 
surance heretofore or hereafter written. 


Smaller Auto Volume 
Thought Probable in Canada 


CERTAIN CASUALTY COMPANIES IN 
CANADA ARE ADVISING THEIR AGENTS 
that since there will likely be a de- 
cline in automobile production and 
because of more stringent  restric- 
tions on the use of motor vehicles, 
together with the diversion of gaso- 
line to war needs, it will be neces- 
sary for the insurance fraternity 
generally to stimulate other lines of 
business in order to keep income up 
to anything like the record of im- 
mediate previous years, Some agents 
specializing in auto coverage on this 
side of the border are beginning to 
look critically at this same problem. 


Fire Truck Accident Raises 
Compensation Questions 


OVER IN HUNTINGTON, INDIANA, A 
CITY FIRE TRUCK CRASHED INTO AN 
automobile last February, killed a 
negro and two firemen and the city 
was thereby subjected to a damage 
suit by the widow of one of the 
latter. The insurance company car- 
rying the risk in defending asserted 
that the policy did not cover liability 
for injury to city employes or offic- 
ers, particularly when injury was 
done through the acts of fellow em- 
ployes or fellow officers. The widow 
in this instance is being compensated 
under a firemen’s pension plan. 

The widow of the other fireman 
killed made her claim under the 
workmen’s compensation law and re- 
ceived an award of 55 per cent of 
her husband’s wages for a period of 
300 weeks. This is also being ap- 
pealed. 

= * ae 


July Traffic Deaths Up 18% 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING JULY TOTALED 3,290 
— 18 per cent more than the figure 
reported for the same month of 1940 
— according to statistics compiled by 
the National Safety Council. 

The highway death toll for the first 
seven months of 1941 thus passed 
the 20,000 mark, an increase of 17 
per cent over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The July increase completed a full 
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year in which each month’s toll ex- 
ceeded that of the same month a year 
before. Traffic deatis have declined 
in only one of the last twenty-two 
months. 


To stop this drain on the nation’s 
productive manpower, the Council 
hurried mobilization of a safety army 
to attack accidents of all kinds. It 
took these steps: 

1. It called on governors, mayors and 
other public officials to meet the accident 
emergency with emergency measures. 

2. It asked one hundred national or- 
ganizations to throw the full weight of 
their huge membership, collectively and 
individually, into the campaign. 

3. It called on its own 5,000 member 
organizations, including community safety 
organizations, industries and official de- 
partments, to revitalize their safety pro- 
gram. 

4. It repeated President Roosevelt’s 
call for every citizen, in public or pri- 
vate capacity, to enlist in this campaign. 

The Council pointed out that in- 
creased travel due to stepped-up ac- 
tivity can only partially explain the 
upward surge of traffic deaths. Travel 
has increased 11 per cent this year, 
while traffic deaths are up 17 per 
cent. 

Reports for the year, most of them 
complete for the seven months, show 
only seven of the forty-eight states 
with traffic death reductions. North 
Dakota leads the list with a 38 per 
cent drop. 

The July reports of more than 400 
cities show an aggregate death total 
10 per cent greater than in July, 
1940. This reversed an earlier trend 
this year. In the first six months, 
death totals in cities of 10,000 or 
more population were up only 1 per 
cent, against 11 per cent for smaller 
towns and 22 per cent for rural areas. 
The combined July death total for 
the fourteen cities of 500,000 or more 
population was 1 per cent below last 
year. The seven months’ total of 
these cities were 2 per cent below last 
year. This is the only group with 
a cumulative death reduction for the 
first seven months. Memphis con- 
tinued to lead the list of seven months’ 
reductions in the larger cities with a 
59 per cent drop. 


Agents Discuss “Graded 
Costs’’ to Stop Competition 


SOME VERY FRANK SPEAKING WAS 
DONE AT THE MINNESOTA ASSOCIA- 
tion of Insurance Agents’ Meeting 
recently held in Rochester, Minne- 
sota. Edward J. Bond, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, declared: 

“After all what we must live on are 
dollars, and not percentages. I believe 
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that the simple and direct way to meet 
competition, when we are ready to take 
it, is in graded costs, with the breaking 
point fixed at a figure which will give 
both producers and companies enough 
dollars to enable them to profitably 
handle the run-of-the-mill risks. In my 
judgment, when we do this, both agents 
and stock companies will, with their 
initiative and enterprise, again come 
into their own. 

“Please understand that I am _ not 
unmindful of the fact that what I think 
should be done will hurt in some cases 
and in the beginning, but I honestly 
believe that the alternative is the con- 
tinued and increasing loss of your best 
and most profitable cocoanuts.” 


Rules Surety Bonds Must 


Show Amount of Premium 

INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, A. 
CAMINETTI, JR. OF CALIFORNIA IN A 
ruling dated September 15 addressed 
to all companies transacting surety 
business in the State of California 
orders that all surety bonds issued 
by insurers in the State on and after 
October 1, 1941 shall comply with 
the following conditions: 


1. Such bonds shall state the entire con- 
sideration or premium paid therefor. 

2. Such statement of consideration, if 
not contained in the text of the bond, shall 
be attached thereto by endorsement or 
stamped thereon prior to the delivery of 
said bond. 


Bans Payment of Commissions 


to Unlicensed Persons 

THE PRACTICE OF SOME INSURERS 
OPERATING IN THE STATE OF CALI- 
fornia of paying cOmmissions to per- 
sons who are not licensed to transact 
insurance in any manner will be cause 
for revocation of license after October 
1, 1941 according to a recent bulletin 
on the subject by Insurance Commis- 
sioner, A. Caminetti, Jr. The bulletin 
follows: 


We are informed that the custom of 
granting insurance net to employees of 
insurers is still practiced by some insurers ; 
it also appears that a few organizations 
of the “general agency” or “underwriting 
manager” types consider themselves to be 
part of the insurance company organiza- 
tion and have not obtained licenses to act 
in California as insurance agents. Whether 
or not this latter condition is due to over- 
sight or misunderstanding of the law, it 
must be remedied, or the certificates of 
authority of the insurers on behalf of 
whom such organizations are operated will 
be jeopardized. 

Although there has been no previous 
bulletin on the subject of payment of com 
missions to company employees, this Divi 
sion has answered scores of letters on that 
subject, and there should be no misunder- 
standing. Therefore, on and after October 
1, 1941 every instance in which insurance 
is granted to an employee of an insurer 
at less than the premium specified in the 
policy, or where a commission or other 
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valuable consideration on insurance busi- 
ness in this State is paid to such an unli- 
censed general agent or managing under- 
writer, the instance will be made the sub- 
ject of an order directed to the paying or 
allowing insurer, directing it to show cause 
why its certificate of authority to transact 
the line of insurance involved should not 
be suspended pursuant to Section 765 of 
the Insurance Code. 


N. H. Ruling Clarifies 
Status of Employment 


IN A COMMUNICATION ADDRESSED 
TO ALL COMPANIES WRITING WORK- 
men’s compensation insurance in the 
State of New Hampshire, Insurance 
Commissioner Arthur J. Rouillard 
states that it has come to his atten- 
tion that in the auditing and in the 
adjustment of claims on compensation 
policies covering towns and cities of 
that state, a misunderstanding will 
frequently arise as to whether persons 
engaged in road or bridge work, on 
which the state has contributed a por- 
tion of the cost, shall be considered 
as employees of the insured or as em- 
ployees of the state. 

In order to clarify the status of 
employment on state-aided projects 
of the above described character, the 
following endorsement, which has re- 
ceived the approval of the state high- 
way department and the attorney 
general, has been prepared for attach- 
ment to all town and city compensa- 
tion policies which cover state-aided 
road or bridge work: 

It is agreed that persons hired by the 
town or city, named as employer in this 
policy, or by a person or persons appointed 
by such town or city, to engage in road 
or bridge work to which the state of New 
Hampshire contributes a portion of the 
cost thereof, shall be considered employees 
of the employer under the terms of this 
policy and remuneration earned by such 
persons shall in all respects be governed 
by the same terms, conditions and require- 
ments of the policy as the remuneration 
of the employees of this employer. 

This endorsement, Commissioner 
Rouillard points out, shall be attached 
to outstanding as well as new and 
renewal policies. 


Scheufler Named Missouri 


Superintendent of Insurance 

GOVERNOR FORREST C, DONNELL OF 
MISSOURI HAS ANNOUNCED THE AP- 
pointment of Edward L. Scheufler of 
Kansas City as Superintendent of the 
Missouri Insurance Department. He 
succeeds Judge Ray B. Lucas. 

The new Superintendent, chairman 
of the Jackson County Republican 
Committee, has never held public 
office although he has been active in 
politics since he was admitted to the 
Bar seventeen years ago. Mr. 





Scheufler had not been mentioned as 
a candidate for the office. 


Rules on Premiums Held in a 
Fiduciary Capacity 


ACCORDING TO INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONER, A. CAMINETTI, JR. OF CALI- 
fornia, investigations conducted by his 
Department disclose that many insur- 
ance licensees have mingled their in- 
surance premiums with their own or 
other moneys in a general commercial 
account in violation of Insurance 
Code Section 1730, dealing with the 
holding of premiums and return pre- 
miums in a fiduciary capacity. 

Despite the fact that funds on hand 
may be sufficient to discharge any in- 
surance indebtedness, the Commis- 
sioner points out, it must be realized 
that in the event of death, bankruptcy 
or legal action, these general accounts 
could become involved. 

In response to requests for guid- 
ance from many licensees, Commis- 
sioner Caminetti recommends that all 
insurance moneys paid to licensees be 
handled in one of the two following 
ways: 

1. ESTABLISH AN INSURANCE 
TRUST ACCOUNT WITH YOUR 
SELF NAMED AS TRUSTEE. 

This account should contain only trust 
funds, and all insurance funds should be 
placed in it. It is recommended that gross 
premiums received be placed therein and 
commissions be withdrawn only as earned. 
The amount of this fund should be suffi- 
cient at all times to discharge liabilities 
for premiums and return premiums. Sug- 
gested language to be placed on the back 
of the signature card is: 

“To: CORMG OF TAME) 6 i.kseccnsesewes 

The commercial account referred to on 
the reverse hereof, and carried by the un- 
dersigned with you in the name of John 
Doe, Trustee, is an account maintained 
under the provisions of Section 1730 of 
the Insurance Code of California and the 
undersigned has no individual ownership 
or interest in said account. In the event 
of death of the undersigned, the executor 
or administrator of his estate shall be the 
successor trustee. 


(John Doe)” 


2. MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO 
REMIT DIRECTLY TO THE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Inasmuch as this involves extra work 
both by you and by your companies, it is 
recommended that this method be used 
only if your premium volume is so small 
that the keeping of an insurance trust 
account will be a matter of dispropor- 
tionate extra expense. 

If this alternative is selected, all checks 
received for premiums or return premiums 
should be endorsed to the insurer or in- 
sured and mailed immediately. If payment 
is in cash, you should, within the next 
twenty-four hours or the next banking 
day, forward the same by means of a 
money order, cashier’s check or certified 
check. The use of personal checks to 
transmit fiduciary funds cannot be consi 
dered as proper. 
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A Right or Wrong Attitude on the Part of the Farmers Will Have Much to Do with the Success 


or Failure of Crop Insurance Programs. 


Three Years of Wheat Crop Insurance 


Practical Experience of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


ROM its very nature, the launch- 

ing of a new line of insurance is 

something of a plunge into the 
dark. Some background of broad ex- 
perience is, of course, to be had. But 
it is not practical experience; nor is 
is likely to be a close analogy to 
practical experience. 

This was the setting when, in July, 
1938, the Federal Government offered 
to wheat farmers a comprehensive 
crop insurance contract. The policy 
proposed to insure the farmer against 
loss to his growing crop from a wide 
range of causes including ‘drought, 
flood, hail, wind, frost, winterkill, 
lightning, fire, tornado, storm, insect 
infestation, animal pests, plant dis- 
ease, excessive or deficient moisture, 
incursions of animals and any other 
unavoidable cause not excluded here- 
in”. The policy was rightly referred 
to as an all-risk coverage, the only 
expressed exceptions being damage to 
quality, loss due to negligence, defec- 
tive seed, or defective care of the crop. 

In offering this policy the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation had a 
good background knowledge of the 
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hazards involved. For many years 
the Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture had supplied 
data on crop damage. Experience in 
the administration of the A.A.A. of- 
fered acreage and yield data for a 
few years on selected “cooperating” 
farms. But the data were neither suf- 
ficiently comprehensive nor detailed 
to assure a highly reliable rating 
structure. So it was necessary to 
make a “plunge into the dark”’. 

Broadly viewed, the experience of 
the past three years in the actual 
writing of this line should be regarded 
as worth while. This view is taken 
despite the fact that on the 1939 and 
1940 crops, the loss ratio was dis- 
tinctly adverse, and for the 1941 crop, 
for which complete loss data are not 
yet available, a favorable loss ratio 
is not anticipated. 

Objectives Sought in Offering 

Crop Insurance 
Why then regard this new insur- 


ance as worth while? The answer is 
to be found in an appraisal of the 
conditions surrounding its issuance. 
Some of these conditions were com- 
mon to other lines of insurance. But, 
being written by a governmental body, 
this type of insurance involved broad 
social considerations not found in pri- 
vate undertakings. It is an attempt 
to supply a partial answer to the 
farmers’ demand for improved mar- 
kets and marketing conditions and as 
such it deserves consideration in the 
light of alternative governmental ex- 
periments of recent years. 

The operating experience of the 
past three years must then be meas- 
ured against the standards originally 
set up in offering this insurance. The 
more important of these were: 

1. That the insurance be made 
available to all wheat farmers. This 
first principle was one certain to in- 
crease the per-bushel cost of insurance 
since the cost of rating, writing and 
adjusting claims for scattered farms 
in marginal areas must always be 
high. This was believed necessary, 
however, in view of the fact that the 
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program was being framed by the 
Federal Government. 

2. That the insurance be written 
on a net cost basis. This second pro- 
vision followed in part from the fact 
that it was impractical to allocate 
overhead expenses to each insured. 
It also reflected a belief on the part 
of Congress that this insurance should 
be a part of the entire agricultural 
program which if successfully devel- 
oped would redound to the benefit of 
all classes. Accordingly the plan 
called for all overhead expenses to 
be met by the Government. 

3. That only over a number of 
years may it be expected that pre- 
miums and losses will “average out”. 
The plan called for a rating structure 
which would yield a total of premiums 
from the insured sufficient to meet 
total losses due the insured. It is not, 
therefore, a subsidy program. [ut 
growing conditions vary widely and 
for that reason it was not to be ex- 
pected that in a brief span of years 
premiums would exactly match losses. 

4. That the insurance should be 
written in substantial volume over a 
series of years and have a wide 
geographical distribution. This to aid 
in ultimately averaging premiums 
against losses. 

5. That a graded rating structure 
be set up so that over a long span 
of years each insured will provide 
premiums sufficient to meet his own 
losses. Were this not the case either 
adverse selection would result or the 
losses of one group of insureds would 
be met out of premiums paid by the 
rest. 

6. As a further safeguard against 
adverse selection, supervision of the 
insurance through local county com- 
mittees was planned. 

7. That the plan provide a substan- 
tial coverage under terms that farm- 
ers can readily finance. The plan set 
up provided for a guarantee of a crop 
of at least 75 per cent of average 
yield with premiums reflecting crop 
probabilities for each farm. An alter- 
native 50 per cent coverage was also 
offered at proportionately lower rates. 

8. That premiums and losses be 
measured in bushels. This was not a 
necessary provision but was thought 
advisable in order that the insurer 
might avoid the price hazard. 

9. As a collateral feature of pay- 
ment in kind, an ever-normal granary 
effect was planned. Thus for years of 
high yield, premiums might be ex- 
pected to exceed losses providing a 
“surplus reserve” to be distributed 
in later years when yields were low. 

10. That the broad effect of the in- 
surance be to provide those who con- 
sistently insure a more stable income. 
It was not believed that insurance 
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alone could accomplish this result. It 
was hoped to provide from the in- 
surance a substantial income in years 
of severe loss and, if used in con- 
junction with crop rotation and other 
soil-improving methods, to yield year- 
by-year a more dependable flow of 
income. 
* J 


Three Years of Experience 


ABLE 1 presents some factual 

background useful in measuring 
the success of these initial plans for 
crop insurance. The table shows for 
each year: the number of policies 
issued (Item 1); the number of 
claims paid (Item 2); total amount 
of insurance (Item 3); total pre- 
miums received (Item 4); and total 
losses paid (Item 5). From these 5 
items, three ratios have been derived: 
(1) the ratio of number of claims 
paid to total contracts issued; (2) 
the average annual premium rate, 
and (3) the annual loss ratio. 

The bad news in this table is the 
ratio of losses paid to premiums re- 
ceived. For the 1939 crop, losses 
exceeded premiums by about 3% 
million bushels which, for $1.00 
wheat, amounts to $3%4 million. This 
might well be regarded as a sizable 
loss for a private company. Viewed, 
however, in the light of total pro- 
duction insured and the fact that this 
was the first year of operation, it is 
perhaps not too large a price to pay. 
In the second year of operation losses 
exceeded premiums by 9 million bush- 
els. This is a much larger absolute 
loss with a somewhat larger loss 
ratio than in the first year. For the 
current year the loss ratio is expected 
to be low in view of a bountiful crop 
in most sections of the wheat belt. 

On the whole this three-year ex- 
perience suggests the necessity for 
either an upward revision of pre- 


Table 1. — Three years 





miums or a better selection and su- 
pervision of risks. Of these alterna- 
tives, the former is probably imprac- 
tical. Average premium rates shown 
in Table 1 range from 11 per cent 
for the 1939 crop to 13 per cent for 
the 1941 crop. These are indeed high 
premiums with substantial increases 
in 1940 and 1941 over the first-year 
rates. Yet they represent the average 
charge for all insured risks. For in- 
dividual farms, premiums on the 1941 
crop ranged from a little over 2 per 
cent to above 40 per cent of insured 
production. (See map showing scale 
of rates by counties.) These rates 
suggest a ceiling already reached. 


Much may be accomplished, how- 
ever, in improved selection, supervi- 
sion and claim adjustment of risks. 
These matters are handled by the 
county committees of the A.A.A. 
These committees have now had sev- 
eral years experience in dealing with 
the farmers of their respective coun- 
ties. In handling crop insurance prob- 
lems their principal error has been 
in not differentiating sufficiently be- 
tween risks within their own counties. 
They have tended to regard county 
experience as typical of individual 
farm experience with the result that 
farms of low, uncertain yields have in- 
sured and those with high, depend- 
able yields have failed to insure. To 
some extent this limitation has been 
corrected by the Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration for the 1941 crop and those 
to follow. Continued improvement is 
obviously necessary if the Corpora- 
tion is to continue to write a sizable 
volume of insurance at present rates. 


The volume of insurance shown in 
Table 1 also suggests that improved 
selection and better rate gradations 
are essential to continued success in 
this line. The 1939 crop had a satis- 
factory volume in view of first-year 


of wheat crop insurance. 








Item 
1—No. of contracts issued 
2—No. of claims paid 
. No. of claims paid 
Ratio: — —_—_—__—_—_—_—_, 
No. of contracts issued 
3—No. of bushels insured 
4—No. of bushels rec’d as premiums 
5—No. of bushels paid in claims 
; 3ushels rec’d as premiums 
Ratio: ———_—_.———_>; : — 
sushels insured 
. _ Bushels paid in claims 
Ratio: ———— -- 


“ Bushels rec’d as premiums 


Crop harvested in 


1939 1940 1941 
165,777 360,589 421,113(1) 
55,912 112,717 (2) 
33.7% CO. 
60,839,785 108,297,377 110,003,931 (1) 
6,684,215 13,800,812  14,264,012(1) 
10,163,127 22,895,629 (2) 
11.0% 12.7% 13.0% 
152.0% 165.9% (3) 





(1) Estimated as of June 30, 1941. 
(2) Not known. 


(3) Not known at date of writing. Because of large 1941 crop it is thought 
that premiums received will approximate claims. 
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operations, with a satisfactory geo- 
graphical distribution. There is shown 
a substantial growth for the 1940 
crop. But the 1941 crop barely ex- 
ceeded the 1940 in volume. There is 
here a suggestion that many farmers 
are giving this new business venture 
a try for what it may prove to be 
worth to them. Undoubtedly many 
of them regard the insurance as a pos- 
sible opportunity for profit. Others, 
of a more constructive turn, are will- 
ing to share the risks of crop pro- 
duction with their neighbors, so long 
as rates and supervision are fair to 
all. It now appears that the real test 
of a persistent writing of this line 
must be met. If many farmers drop 
the insurance because it shows no 
“profit” and others drop it because 
of alleged or real evidence of unfair 
discrimination, then one of two things 
is sure to happen: either (1) the 
volume will dry up under present 
premium rates, or (2) present pre- 
mium rates will be lowered or insured 
limits raised to make the insurance 
more attractive in which case losses 
will permanently exceed premiums to 
turn the whole affair into an outright 
subsidy. 


While this outlook is not too bright 
there are other details in adminis- 
tering this program which indicate 
that original plans are developing 
satisfactorily. The insurance is be- 
ing written over a wide geographical 
area extending from Pennsylvania to 
the Pacific Coast and as far south as 
Texas. A substantial volume is being 
written in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
states of fairly low risk. For the 1940 
crop, insurance was written in 33 
states; in only 7 of these states did 
losses exceed premiums. 

It may be rightly urged that while 
experience thus far has been all in 
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one direction, the program can be 
judged only over a series of years. 
So viewed, later years may show pre- 
miums above indemnities to “aver- 
age out” the program. 

Farm background is one of specu- 
lation. To change this outlook to one 
of insurance, involving smaller re- 
turns for some years to yield steadier 
return for all years, is not a task to 
be accomplished in a day by oral ar- 
gument. Here the cumulative effect 
of actual experience is necessary. To 
this end, some loss by the Federal 
Government, coming out of the pock- 
ets of all, may be money well spent. 

As an added means of financing the 
program, there was installed in 1940 
a premium note system. This en- 
abled many to take out insurance who 
could not otherwise have done so. 
Each note gives to the Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation a blanket lien on 
any benefit payments the farmer may 
receive from the A.A.A. as well as 
any loss payment due from the Cor- 
poration. The note carries no interest 
and, if not met earlier, must be paid 
at harvest time. About 90 per cent 
of all insurance premiums are now 
handled in this fashion. 

* e a 
Crop Insurance on Other Farm 
Products 
HE Federal Crop Insurance Act, 
as passed in 1938, was limited 
to wheat. This was done partly be- 
cause of a better factual background 
for this crop and partly because it 
seemed advisable to gain practical 
experience in one crop before tackling 
others. Cotton has now been added, 
beginning with the 1942 crop. The 
necessary statistical work preparatory 
to writing insurance on this crop has 
been in preparation for some time. 


The insurance will follow the same 
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general lines as that now offered for 
wheat. There will be a graded rating 
structure. Premiums and losses will 
be measured in terms of bales of cot- 
ton rather than dollars. Two new 
problems not common to wheat must 
be met. One is the fact that cotton 
is a cultivated crop which suggests 
the possibility of the insured neg- 
lecting his crop in the event of poor 
growing conditions. The other is that 
cotton is grown for cottonseed as well 
as for lint. To take care of losses of 
cottonseed, it is planned to increase 
premiums (expressed in terms of lint 
cotton) by 20 per cent and similarly 
to increase losses of lint cotton by 
20 per cent. The 20 per cent repre- 
sents a rough approximation of the 
value of cottonseed to lint per unit 
of seed cotton. 

Research work is also in progress 
for corn and for citrus fruit. Some 
time later, if crop insurance proves 
its worth for wheat and cotton, these 
and other commodities may be added. 


Scholarships Awarded to 
Traffic Officer Students 


EIGHT MUNICIPAL POLICE OFFIC- 
ERS, REPRESENTING DEPARTMENTS IN 
that many cities throughout the coun- 
try, have been awarded $1,200 Kem- 
per Foundation fellowships to study 
traffic control and accident preven- 
tion at the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute during the 1941-42 
academic year. The Foundation is 
headed by James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company. 

In addition, the Foundation has 
awarded $300 tuition scholarships to 
eight municipal officers from that 
many departments. 

The ‘successful candidates were 
chosen on a basis of intelligence and 
aptitude. Officers who survived a 
rigorous series of preliminary exam- 
inations were interviewed by an In- 
stitute representative. 

Final selections were made by a 
committee consisting of Prof. F. G. 
Seulberger, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, North- 
western University; Chief of Police 
Michael F. Morrissey of Indianap- 
olis, second vice-president of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police; and N. C. Flanagin, vice- 
president of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company. 
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Thirtieth National Safety 
Congress In Chicago Oct. 6-10 


mentum of American industry 

that not even the condition in 
which the world finds itself in this 
year of 1941 has led to any decrease 
in the number of meetings and con- 
ventions in which the nation’s lead- 
ers come together to consider their 
problems. Probably there has even 
been an increase in the number and 
importance of such gatherings. Yet 
this year there is a difference. For 
while many of the problems under 
discussion are basically the same old 
problems the 1941 approach to them 
revolves about the bearing which they 
have upon the success of the national 
cefense program. 


S: great is the scope and mo- 


Closer than most to the funda- 
mentals of the defense program are 
the problems of safety in industry ; 
they will be attacked anew by an 
army of safety experts numbering 
some 10,000, who will stream into 
Chicago Oct. 6-10 for the Thirtieth 
National Safety Congress. The Con- 
gress — world’s greatest safety event 
— will be dedicated to national de- 
fense. Safety leaders assembled from 
all sections of the United States and 
Canada will meet to pool experiences 
and map out plans to halt the rising 
tide of accidents which has led Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to call upon the Na- 
tional Safety Council to lead a na- 
tionwide emergency safety campaign. 

Keynote of the Congress will be 
“Help Defense — Stop Accidents!” 
with the entire convention built upon 
that theme. The 552 speakers on the 
program will emphasize the defense 
angles of the accident prevention 
problem in 162 distinct meetings, cov- 
ering every phase of safety. 

Prominent among the speakers 
upon general topics will be United 
States Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, whose banquet address will 
be upon “The Significance of Na- 
tional Safety”; United States Sen- 
ator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, 
who will speak upon the importance 
of the conservation of manpower as 
a defense measure; and B. C. Hea- 
cock, president of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, who is now serv- 
ing as an assistant to the Undersec- 
retary of War, who will discuss the 
value of safety to industry and to 
the country. 


Much of the most valuable techni- 
cal work of the Congress will be 


done, as in the past, at meetings of 
various sections of industry, in which 
specialized problems will be surveyed. 
Sections which will meet during the 
five days the Congress is in session 
will be those on aeronautics; auto- 
mobile and machine shops; cement 
and quarries; chemicals; child edu- 
cation; commercial vehicles; con- 
struction; employees’ publications ; 
food; marine; meat packing, leather 
and tanning; metals; mining; paper 
and pulp; petroleum ; power presses ; 
rubber ; refrigeration ; public utilities ; 
steam railroads; street and highway 
traffic; transit; wood products; and 
textiles. Scheduled also are meetings 


of the engineering section of the 
American Society of Safety En- 
gineers. 


(ther meetings of major impor- 
tance are those upon safety engineer- 
ing exchange; sabotage prevention ; 
maintaining safety interest in defense 
industries; human engineering and 
safety; home safety; governmental 
safety service in industry; farm 
safety; fire control and prevention ; 
fundamental causes of accidents; in- 
dustrial health; industrial nursing ; 
safety organization and program; and 
safety training. 

Participation by insurance company 
representatives is expected to be even 
heavier than in the past. F. W. 
Braun, vice-president and chief en- 
gineer of the Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau, Wis., will preside over the 
meeting of the engindering section of 
the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers. C. E. Pettibone, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the engineering 
department of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton — a former president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council — will preside 
over the “electric welding” session 
held by the construction section. K. 
A. Colahan, Philadelphia district en- 
gineer for the same company, will 
discuss safety in the operation and 
use of industrial elevators at another 
meeting of the construction section. 
Joanna M. Johnson, supervisor of 
the industrial nursing division of the 
Employers Mutuals, will preside at 
the luncheon meeting of the industrial 
nursing section, and will speak upon 
the keeping and use of records at the 
session which follows. Lucy DeMuth, 
of the company’s Chicago department, 
will serve as a member of the board 





of experts at meetings of the food 
industries section. W. Dean Keefer, 
second vice-president and manager of 
the engineering department of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, will preside at the 
meeting investigating the funda- 
mental causes of accidents. Health 
hazards and their correction will be 
the subject of an address before the 
meat-packing, tanning and leather in- 
dustry section by Dr. E. G. Meiter, 
of the Employers Mutuals Industrial 
Hygiene Laboratory. Safety in the 
manufacture of paper products will 
be discussed before the paper and 
pulp section by M. L. Cashman, Chi- 
cago district engineer for the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Boston. 
At the same session F. W. Braun of 
the Employers Mutuals will present 
a review of the 1940-41 paper and 
pulp accident experience. The rubber 
section will hear an analysis of the 
hazards of unfired pressure vessels 
by Lewis P. Gove, engineer of the 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Company 
of Boston. Before the same section 
Dr. J. Newton Shirley, medical di- 
rector of the Arrow Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Newton, Mass., 
will discuss the health hazards in- 
volved in the handling of solvents, 
and the color motion picture — “How 
Fires Start in Industry” — will be 
presented by F. J. Emmons, of the 
Chicago staff of the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. J. C. Wilson, vice-president 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, will be one of 
the participants in a symposium upon 
problems of the wood products in- 
dustries. L. L. Eaton, safety en- 
gineer for the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company at Spartanburg, S. C., 
will outline for the textile section the 
most frequent causes of accidents 
in textile mills. 


Others prominent in insurance cir- 
cles taking part in the Congress in- 
clude: 

Harry Barsantee, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company ; Paul C. Black, Work- 
men’s Compensation Exchange of 
Idaho; James A. Burbank, Travelers 
Insurance Company; W. Graham 
Cole, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Thomas T. Grimdale, 
Travelers Insurance Company; A. 
W. Meinke, Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America; A. H. Nuckolls, 
Underwriters Laboratories; Walter 


S. Paine, Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company; W. H. Scates, Insurance 
Manager, Carnation Company; My- 
ron A. Snell, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co. 
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Scenes Like the Above — Inspection of an M3 Tank at the Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit — 
Promise to Become Common as Manufacturers Turn from the Making of Automobiles to 
Production of the Tools of War. 


Will Auto Production Cut 
Make Our Highways Safer? 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


ILL the toll of automobile ac- 

cidents be decreased — or in- 

creased — as the result of the 
expected cut of 20 per cent to 50 
per cent in the production of new 
motor vehicles during the National 
Defense period; and also as the re- 
sult of the expected national restric- 
tions in the use of gasoline and pos- 
sibly tires? 

Probably the usual guess is that 
the prospective heavy cut in new car 
production will help to increase au- 
tomobile accidents. This guessing is 
based mostly on what might be called 
the “overuse and misuse” theory. It 
does seem certain that any substan- 
tial cut in the number of pleasure cars 
manufactured will lead many drivers 
who normally would buy a new auto- 
mobile to continue to drive the old 
one for many months longer than they 
would otherwise. And this theory as- 
sumes that every year which is added 
to the age of these cars will make 
them more and more of an accident 
hazard on the streets and highways. 

This theory further assumes that 
many drivers who have been in the 
habit of turning in their used cars on 
new ones every year or two, usually 


have not developed the habit — and 
have not been obliged to develop the 
habit — of giving systematic atten- 
tion to the maintenance of their cars. 
In fact, their cars probably have been 
maintained mostly by parking them 
at night in the street in front of town 
home or city apartment, and during 
the day in downtown or factory park- 
ing lot. Help in the upkeep of their 
cars probably comes largely from 
chance comments of attendants at 
gasoline filling stations. 

It seems the popular opinion also 
that many such drivers, when threat- 
ened with restriction in their normal 
supply of “pleasure gasoline”, will 
be even more eager to burn up all 
the gas they can get in even more 
intensified driving — as _ indicated 
by the reported ten per cent increase 
in gas sales in some of the eastern 
states as a result of the first trials of 
the ‘“gasless night” regulations. And 
it is reported also that in spite of like 
gas economy appeals in Canada, and 
“gasless Sunday” regulations, the use 
of gasoline during the present World 
War period has increased consider- 
ably in general; and it is rather a 
general impression, as reported from 
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Canada, that the “gasless Sunday” 
regulations may have increased rather 
than decreased the Sunday pleasure 
use of gasoline. 

It is argued further that even if 
such drivers should want to establish 
a regular maintenance program for 
the cars which they will be forced to 
keep on driving, many of them would 
have trouble in doing so. This would 
be because, it is asserted, that along 
with the shortage of new cars that is 
expected to develop, there is also de- 
veloping a shortage in garage facili- 
ties and competent garage mechanics, 
and also there may develop a severe 
shortage in automobile repair parts. 

Such are some of the arguments of 
those who are guessing that the pres- 
ent conditions of increasing shortage 
in new cars and gas and tires likely 
will lead to a substantial increase in 
automobile accidents. 

But there is a more optimistic con- 
trary view. This school contends that 
the probable shortage in new cars, 
and the possible shortages in gaso- 
line and tires may stimulate an ex- 
actly opposite accident trend. They 
hope that the automobile shortage sit- 
uation will bring forth its own nat- 
ural remedies. One of these, they 
hope, will be the development of new 
operating and maintenance habits by 
many of these drivers of old cars; 
and these new habits are expected to 
insure much greater accident-free 
mileages from their cars, and from 
their gasoline and tires. And all of 
such new economies, it is asserted, 
will be automatically in the direction 
of more careful and hence more 
safe automobile driving. Further- 
more, this school contends that it has 
not yet been proved in any general 
way that the oldest and slowest-mov- 
ing automobiles on the highway — 
merely because of their age — are 
more hazardous than the faster newer 
cars. 


One naturally wonders, first, if 
there are lessons to be learned about 
our pending national highway acci- 
dent situation from any similar con- 
ditions which may have existed in 
the United States during the period 
of World War I. 


It will be generally recognized that 
during World War I, conditions in 
the United States surrounding the 
use of motor vehicles were vastly dif- 
ferent from those of the present day. 
In 1914, at the beginning of World 
War I in Europe, there were only 
1,625,000 passenger cars in use in 
the United States, as compared with 
more than 28,000,000 registered to- 
day; and only 85,000 trucks in use, 
as compared with nearly 5,000,000 
registered today. During the earlier 
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war period the average speed and 
tnileage of motor vehicles was much 
less, and they were restricted to the 
use of short and isolated strips of 
hard-surfaced highways with thin ex- 
perimental pavings. In fact, this pav- 
ing was so inadequate for the needs 
of the heavy war-industries traffic 
with which it became crowded fol- 
lowing the shortage of national rail- 
road transportation that the highways 
were soon battered to pieces under 
the impact of the heavy trucks, which 
also were in the experimental stage 
of their development. 

One of the chief traffic results of 
World War I and the boom era in 
highway paving which followed, was 
greatly to speed the development of 
highway motor freighting and pas- 
senger car travel. It soon had be- 
come the ambition of almost every 
\merican family to own an automo- 
bile. Every farmer wanted and 
needed one. A large percentage of 
city factory workers thought they 
needed at least some sort of old rattle- 
trap car to take them back and forth; 
and the type of worn-out jalopie 
which should have been forever 
scrapped came into great demand 
with reckless college youths and 
highschool youngsters. 

The new American travel habits 
account for the fact that we today 
are operating on our American high- 
ways more than two-thirds of all the 
passenger automobiles and motor 
trucks of the world. These include 
several million vehicles which the 
motor trade classifies as “junk cars”. 
A “junk car” is not necessarily old 
in years, but has been put into this 
class by the overuse and abuse and 
lack of maintenance to which it has 
been subjected. In a still different 
classification are the many thousands 
of cars now in use which are of an- 
cient styles which go back as far as 
twenty years or more. A consider- 
able number of the oldest of these 
cars are in the orphan class. That is, 
such makes are no longer being man- 
ufactured ; and for these it is usually 
very difficult or wholly impossible 
to get repair parts. 

The automobile manufacturers and 
distributors, of course, would like 
very much to see all of these oldest 
cars vanish from the highways. Partly 
is this true because every old car so 
removed creates a potential market 
for another newer car; and partly it 
is true because many such oldest cars 
are definitely a discredit to the auto- 
motive industry and a public highway 
hazard. Exactly what percentage of 
these oldest cars are hazardous is 
highly debatable. 
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CRUCIAL question in this en- 

tire debate about the accident 
menace from the increasing number 
of old cars on our highways, is the 
problem of the proper maintenance of 
these cars. That is, is there any 
chance that the defense restrictions in 
the manufacture of new automobiles 
may be extended also to restrictions 
in the manufacture of repair parts 
for the 32,000,000 cars now in oper- 
ation ? 

[It is reported that the U. S. Army, 
with the hundreds of thousands of 
new motor vehicles it is procuring, 
also is getting with these vehicles 
enough extra parts to meet their main- 
tenance needs throughout their ex- 
pected useful periods of life. More- 
over, the Army engineers and the 
automobile manufacturers, under the 
auspices of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, have been carrying on for 
months a series of conferences look- 
ing toward getting the manufacturers 
to adopt interchangeable parts in 
common, to standardize and to sim- 
plify the future problem of the main- 
tenance of the Army motor equip- 
ment. 


As to the extra parts which will 
be needed to maintain the 32,000,000 
civilian motor vehicles, a number of 
assurances have come from the Office 
of Production Management at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Every possible effort to make 
available the essential parts required 
to keep motor vehicles in service will 
be made”, states a recently authorized 
OPM communication, “irrespective of 
the number of new cars which may 
be produced from now on. We may 
be able to get along for a while with- 
out any more new cars, but we’ve got 
to keep the old ones going as long as 
possible.” 

But along with this assurance, 
there is added a warning to the auto- 
mobile servicing trade not to order 
any greater quantity of any particu- 
lar parts than they actually need at 
the time. It is also stated that it may 
he necessary for them to make some 
substitutions of materials that may 
become especially scarce, such as 
other usable materials to replace 
aluminum. The operators of the 
servicing shops also are advised “‘to 
study short cuts” in their shops. They 
are specifically warned also that “shop 
operators will have to get along with 
the precision tools that they have 
now’. The operators are further ad- 
vised to give attention to the training 
of new apprentices for their work, 
“and hire men who can’t get into the 
Army or work in defense plants”. 

The communication also contains a 
practical suggestion for additional 





sources of needed extra parts. “Large 
quantities of serviceable repair parts, 
especially for older cars’, it is stated, 
“can be salvaged from the jalopies 
purchased by college boys. The time 
has arrived”, the statement emphati- 
cally continues, “when the parts in a 
junker will be worth more for service 
purposes than the car will bring for 
transportation.” Toward getting such 
parts, the dealers are advised to or- 
ganize cooperative salvage yards for 
the dismantling of the junkers. 


The OPM is proving that it also 
can be practical in the follow-up of 
this suggestion. (Officials from the 
Department have been very active 
during recent months in organizing 
automobile junking campaigns in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, to 
enlarge the national supply of scrap 
iron and steel. This program, which 
is being carried on through sectional 
conferences of Defense Officials with 
scrap dealers, has been promoted in 
the Central states and recently was 
extended into the New England 
states. At one such meeting in Ohio, 
the junkers are reported to have 
promised to double this product from 
their district. 

The OPM program is to increase 
by at least one million tons per year, 
and possibly many times more, the 
amount of scrap iron and steel pro- 
duced in a year by the scrapping of 
worn automobiles. It is estimated that 
there are in the United States from 
four to seven million of these junk 
cars in “auto graveyards”, not in- 
cluding motor cars for sale on used- 
car lots. And it is further estimated 
that about 2% million additional au- 
tomobiles are being scrapped annu- 
ally. It is patriotically stated in the 
official weekly “Defense” newspaper, 
that ‘‘one such abandoned car will 
provide scrap for a light cannon, and 
20 cars enough for an Army tank”. 

“Automobile wreckers can scrap at 
least 50 per cent more cars’, states 
Robert H. Ridgeway, scrap con- 
sultant of the OPM, “without in the 
least stripping them of parts which 
are all the more required to service 
cars on the highways because the 
output of new cars is being curtailed. 
I:very car wrecked”, he continues, 
“vields about 1500 pounds of iron and 
steel scrap, 20 pounds of aluminum, 
60 pounds of copper and brass scrap 
and other valuable secondary ma- 
terial.” 


This announced national program 
to convert worn-out old automobiles 
into scrap iron and steel, again em 
phasizes the question of the accident 
hazard of automobiles as related to 
their age. It is the first guess of 
nearly everybody that an automobile 

















continues to become more and more 
of an accident hazard as it grows 
older. But there seems to be no defi- 
nite statistical proof for such an opin- 
ion. In fact, available _ statistical 
studies seem to indicate the opposite. 
One of the most extensive of these 
studies is based on the records of 
the Department of Motor Vehicles of 
the State of Connecticut, as pre- 
sented during a talk by William M. 
Greene, Director of Safety Promo- 
tion of this Department, before the 
1940 annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Conference. 

Mr. Greene stated, as a general 
summary, that a study of the State 
registrations for the year 1939 showed 
that about half of the 503,618 cars 
registered in the State in 1939 were 
makes of the most recent five years. 
The remaining half were mostly 
makes of the five-year period previ- 
ous to that, although more than 18 
per cent of the total number regis- 
tered were models which dated back 
ten years or more, and nearly 50 per 
cent of these older cars were orphan 
makes whose manufacturers have 
gone out of business. 

Yet a classification of the 31,285 
accidents which had been reported 
during the year showed that two- 
thirds of them had involved the half 
of the vehicles manufactured during 
the most recent five years; and there 
had been only half as many accidents 
to the vehicles from five to ten years 
old and older. These results are in- 
dicated a little more dramatically by 
a column tabulation which shows the 
percentage of the accidents for each 
annual age group of the cars, as com- 
pared with the total number of cars 
registered in each respective group. 
It will be noted that the downward 
stepping of these accident percentages 
is almost directly opposite to the step- 
ping up of the age groups. That is, 
the 1939 cars had 8.7 per cent of the 
accidents in proportion to their total 
of registrations; and the remaining 
groups were as follows: 1938 — 8.3 
per cent; 1937 — 8.1 per cent; 1936 
— 7.3 per cent ; 1935 — 6.2 per cent ; 
1934 — 5.6 per cent; 1933 — 4.9 
per cent; 1932 — 4.4 per cent; 1931 
— 3.7 per cent; 1930 and older — 
3 per cent. 

These figures do not mean too 
much as related to an interpretation 
of the actual highway hazard from 
the oldest group of cars, as compared 
with the newest age group. This is 
because these data do not include any 
record of the relative highway mile- 
ages or relative speeds of the differ- 
ent age groups. It is Mr. Greene’s 
guess that the slower older cars were 
much less driven than the newer and 
faster ones, and he adds: “There can 
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be little doubt but what the newer 
cars are driven more consistently, 
over all types of highways and in all 
sorts of weather.” 

This opinion as to the mileage of 
cars as related to their age seems well 
supported by data obtained in State- 
wide highway surveys made a few 
years ago in 15 states by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association in 
cooperation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. It showed that the 
average annual mileage by passenger 
cars was 15,000 miles when one year 
of age, and reductions as follows for 
increasing ages: 2 years — 11,800 
miles; 3 years — 10,600 miles; 4 
years — 9,600 miles; 5 years — 
8,700 miles; 6 years — 7,900 miles ; 
9 years — 5,400 miles; 12 years — 
3,600 miles; 15 years — 2,400 miles. 

However, the Connecticut investi- 
gation nevertheless seems to prove 
that the average older car cannot be 
ruled off the highways as an acci- 
dent hazard merely because of its 
age. “It may be assumed”, continues 
Mr. Greene, “that older cars are oper- 
ated so that they are not drawn into 
difficult situations.” He further as- 
sumes that the ancient orphan makes 
of cars “will soon pass off the regis- 
tration lists because of the problems 
of service, replacement of parts, 
etc.” 

e * * 


NOTHER investigation, made 
A by Dr. Harry R. DeSilva, 
showed that older models of cars 
generally are being operated more 
safely in part because their average 
per-hour operating speed is at least 
five miles slower than that of newer 
automobiles. It is estimated, as a 
general figure, that the average pas- 
senger car is operated a total of 
about 100,000 miles, and that dur- 
ing this period it usually will have 
six or seven different owners. A 
check-up made of 100 cars of a pop- 
ular low-priced make which were 
first sold in 1930, showed that dur- 
ing a three-year period from 1937 to 
1939, inclusive, 49 of these cars had 
had 2 owners, 35 had 3 owners, 8 
had 4 owners, 6 had 5 owners, and 
2 had 6 owners. 


It is said that used car dealers 
generally feel that after a car has had 
six owners it is then unattractive for 
reconditioning. Many such cars are 
sold “as is”. This means that the 
buyer will take his own chances, 
and that the car probably already has 
become such a serious accident haz- 
ard that it should not be licensed to 
be operated. Automobile manufac- 
turers figure that an average car, if 
properly maintained, should give 
good service for eight or ten years. 
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But it is generally assumed, with 
each additional sale of a car, after 
its first or second resale, that the 
pride of ownership in the car will 
drop very rapidly. By this time each 
new buyer is looking for a bargain. 
He likely considers that the car is 
only junk anyway, and he plans to 
get along as cheaply as possible in 
its upkeep and to make only abso- 
lutely necessary investments in main- 
tenance and new parts. 


Such resale cars are the chief 
stock-in-trade of the many gyp used- 
car dealers scattered everywhere. 
They have many tricks for dressing 
up a car to make it look like a bar- 
gain. It is said that 10 years ago 
in the city of Chicago, as an ex- 
ample, an estimated 50 per cent. of 
all used car advertising was definitely 
in the gyp class, in spite of the op- 
position of the vast majority of the 
city automobile dealers and some at- 
tempts also by the newspapers to 
weed out such advertising. Then the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau came into the picture with a 
clean-up program; and Chicago is 
now called “one of the cleanest used- 
car cities in the country”, with the 
gyp used-car advertising reduced to 
“not more than 18 per cent”. 

This program has included the 
promotion by the Chicago Automo- 
bile Trade Association of their “Ap- 
proved Used Car Warranty”, used 
by many of their members. It states 
that “the car covered by this war- 
ranty is guaranteed to pass the Chi- 
cago Safety Lane Tests, and any 
work necessary to cause the car to 
pass the Lane Tests will be per- 
formed without charge, provided the 
car is brought in within five days 
of the date of sale”. 

It is strongly recommended by 
this Association — and this is con- 
sidered good advice also for all new- 
car purchasers — that when a driver 
acquires a car he should protect him- 
self either by getting it tested by an 
expert, or he should get it through 
an authorized dealer who will give 
him some sort of guarantee, and that 
he also should make arrangements 
to have the car periodically serviced 
by this dealer or some reltable serv- 
icing shop. 

There are a number of agencies at 
work to stimulate drivers of pas- 
senger cars and trucks to develop 
better habits in the maintenance of 
their vehicles. These include econo- 
mizing educational programs by in- 
surance companies, automobile clubs, 
service stations, oil companies, tire 
manufacturers, and the trade asso- 
ciations of motor fleet operators. 
Practically all operators of private 
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and for-hire motor fleets are giv- 
ing more close attention than ever 
before to economy methods in the 
maintenance of their vehicles, and 
economy in the use of gasoline and 
tires. The exception are those truck- 
ing operators who are becoming hard 
pressed by operations beyond their 
capacity. recent survey made by 
the National Safety Council among 
200 commercial vehicle operators in- 
dicate that many of them are not 
enlarging their maintenance depart- 
ments proportionate to their enlarged 
operations. Some report slowness 
and difficulties in getting new equip- 
ment needed and replacement parts. 
Also, good shop mechanics are get- 
ting scarce, and there are not enough 
experienced drivers to replace those 
called for military service. 
* * * 

ASED on a study made recently 
B by the American Automobile 
Association, it is estimated that dur- 
ing 1940 there were not less than 
35 million breakdowns of passenger 
automobiles on the highways which 
resulted in calls on garages and serv- 
ice stations. The tabulations avail- 
able indicate that the different types 
of services, expressed in percentages 
of the total, were as follows: Tires 

27.65 per cent; battery — 14.40 
per cent; ignition — 13.18 per cent; 
tow — 12.44 per cent; out of gas 

4.35 per cent; stuck (mud, sand, 
snow) — 4.18 per cent; wrecker, 
crane — 3.76 per cent; starter — 
3.59 per cent; gas line — 3.18 per 
cent; lock and key — 1.35 per cent; 


carburetor — 1.34 per cent; brakes}. 


1.22 per cent; lights — 1.0 


per cent; frozen — .54 per cent}! 


miscellaneous — 7.77 per cent. 
Two other A.A.A. studies prove 
the savings which are _ possible 
through better operating and main- 
tenance methods. In the first of 
these studies, made in cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
six apparently average automobiles 
were selected and first tested “as 
they were” in the amount of fuel 
they were using in starting, stopping 
and steady driving. Then after care- 
ful tuneup adjustments and needed 
new parts relating to carburetions, 
they were again tested. The second 
tests proved an average reduction 
of 14.7 per cent in their fuel con- 
sumption (or a 17.3 per cent increase 
in their gas mileage) and at the same 
time the average power of their en- 
gines was increased by 8.05 per cent. 
The average cost per car for these 
adjustment improvements was $4.05 
in new parts needed and about $3 in 
needed adjustment labor. An aver- 
age of $1.80 per car for the needed 
new parts was for spark plugs. 
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The second A.A.A. test, made a 
few years ago, proves the efficiency 
loss from the fast driving of a car, 
as compared with lower speeds. It 
is estimated that savings of at least 
20 per cent in gas can be made from 
slower get-away starts in the city 
and slower driving in the country. 
In one of the tests, a car which was 
driven 500 miles at a speed up to 75 
miles per hour, and with an average 
speed of 59.4 miles, got only 10.8 
miles per gallon of gas. But when 
the car was operated at a maximum 
speed of 50 miles, and an average 
of 41.6 miles, it got 17.2 miles per 
gallon of gas. That is, the faster 
driving required 58 per cent more 
fuel over the 500 miles. 


Like experiments have been un- 
dertaken to prove the large savings 
that are possible in the economy of 
tires, when there is a practice of 
more careful starting and stopping, 
and taking corners at reduced speed. 
Many operators of motor vehicle 
fleets are getting their tires retreaded 
or recapped as an economy measure. 
One of the values from such a pro- 
gram is that it requires, to be suc- 
cessful in general, systematic and 
intelligent attention to the proper in- 
flation of the tires. A tire which is 
run to any extent either under in- 
flated or over inflated, usually will 
be so broken down in the fabric of 
the casing that no legitimate vulcan- 
izing operator would accept it for 
recapping or retreading; but if not 
broken down (based on the experi- 
ence of many trucking operators) 
the new processing should be ex- 
pected to double or triple the total 
tire mileage. 


What then will be the accident re- 
sults which may be expected from 
the sharp restriction of the manu- 
facture of new automobiles, and of 
the threatened national shortages in 
gasoline and tires? 

Of course, gasoline permitting, 
there will be a steady increase re- 
gardless in highway travel. This will 
be because of the continuous speed- 
ing of defense activities, including 
more automobile travel to and from 
new or shifting jobs, and because of 
more “recreation funds” available to 
more wage and salary workers in the 
new industries. This steady increase 
of travel necessarily will bring into 
use an increasing percentage of 
older cars. 


This article has listed a number 
of new factors at work toward help- 
ing to keep these older cars prop- 
erly maintained. The OPM, as one 
of these factors, has given assurance 
that there will be priority recogni- 
tion of materials needed by manu- 


facturers for new parts for these 
older passenger cars and trucks. The 
(OPM also is aiding a national pro- 
gram to salvage additional needed 
parts, and also vast tonnages of val 
uable metals, from the hundreds of 
thousands of worn-out automobiles 
and trucks that either are endanger- 
ing our highways now or are clut- 
tering the auto junk yards of the 
country — and a national start to- 
ward such a riddance program has 
heen a dream of those interested in 
highway safety for many years. 
There have been reviewed a num- 
ber of new educational factors now 
at work throughout the nation to 
stimulate new attention by drivers— 
both passenger car and truck — to 
the proper maintenance care and 
economical handling of the cars 
which they probably will be driving 
through much longer periods of time 
than they had thought probable. And 
it seems certain that all of these new 
programs in economical driving will 
also include lessons in safer driving. 
There is no doubt that, among 
truck drivers, these lessons in econ- 
omy maintenance are being enforced 
and learned as never before in the 
history of the industry. Among pas- 
senger car drivers these lessons are 
being exploited as never before dur- 
ing our spectacular automobile age, 
by automobile clubs, by salesmen of 
new and used cars, by the oil com- 
panies, by the tire companies, and in 
the thousands of high school and 
driving classes. And it seems cer- 
tain that such lessons in careful and 
economical driving of passenger cars 
also will be lessons in safe driving. 
These indirect safety lessons may not 
be effective enough greatly to in- 
fluence our national highway acci- 
dent trends during these times of 
stress. But it is certain that many 
drivers thereby will come to under- 
stand that a well-maintained and 
carefully driven older automobile 
may be much more safe on the high- 
way than a poorly maintained and 
recklessly driven newer car. 





Auto Dealers Banned as 
Agents in Minnesota 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
BY COMMISSIONER NEWELL R. JOHN- 
son of Minnesota that the request of 
the General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration to license 225 automobile 
dealers as insurance agents in Min- 
nesota has been refused. The Com- 
missioner added that this action was 
part of a campaign to tighten up on 
the licensing of agents in general. 
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Education 


By RALPH H. BLANCHARD, PH.D. 
PROFESSOR OF INSURANCE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


From among the many pronouncements about education for workers in the insur- 


ance world, the following address of Prof. 


Blanchard, delivered before the Fire Under- 


writers’ Association of the Pacific, stands out as a particularly keen analysis of the 


needs of the present day. 


DUCATION is being acclaimed 
E as the solution of many of the 
problems of the insurance business. 
The organizations connected with the 
Insurance Institute of America are 
developing courses and_ libraries. 
Agents’ associations are conducting 
“short-course schools”. Certification 
of professional standing is being of- 
fered to life insurance agents (whose 
character is somehow supposed to be 
changed by calling them “underwrit- 
ers”) and is proposed for the prop- 
erty field. Universities are adding 
courses both in their regular curricula 
and in their extension programs, often 
in response to the desire of agents 
or other insurance groups. And en- 
thusiastic speeches and reports are 
spreading the gospel. 

It is my first purpose to warn you 
against too great enthusiasm for edu- 
cation; too uncritical an attitude of 
respect for a “worthy” movement. I 
do so because of my concern to see 
education command respect in the 
long run as an increasingly useful 
activity. I do not want to see, it ride 
the crest‘of a wave of popularity, only 
later to be succeeded by disappoint- 
ment when it fails to show itself 
capable of miracles. 

There is no magic in education. It 
is a useful tool for transmitting facts 
and ideas and for organizing those 
facts and ideas for the service of those 
who take part in the educational 
process: instructors, students, and 
sponsors. It should be viewed in the 
same light as any other tool and be 
adapted carefully and critically to its 
purpose. It should not be treated as 
an end in itself and should be judged 
on the basis of practical accomplish- 
ment rather than of abstract worth- 
iness. 

In spite of what I have said, edu- 
cation suffers from a demand that it 
be “practical” because that demand 
usually takes the form of eagerness 
for immediate results, for the facts to- 
day that will increase the income to- 
morrow. It seems to me that the 
meeting of this demand is no part 
of the function of education, that, on 
the contrary, a really practical edu- 
cational program is one that looks for 
results over years and decades and 
that promotes clear thinking rather 
than the mere accumulation of de- 
tailed facts. 


Meeting the “practical” demand is 
the easiest way; it pleases the audi- 
ence and puts no great strain on the 
educator. Besides it helps the em- 
ployer to avoid the responsibility of 
training his own men. But it is waste- 
ful, for it offers very little in the way 
of long-run service to insurance and 
to its practitioners. Genuinely prac- 
tical education requires time, money, 
and an amazing amount of hard work. 
In the proportion that these elements 
are expended and carefully coordi- 
nated by competent and self-critical 
educators you may expect a long-run 
practical return from an educational 
program. And by “educator” I do 
not mean necessarily the professional 
educator although I suggest that his 
experience and practical competence 
in his field could often be used to 
advantage. 

So far I have used the term “edu- 
cation” as it is popularly used; to 
cover all sorts of efforts to instruct. 
But for the purpose of developing my 
thoughts I should like to draw some- 
what arbitrary distinctions between 
three different methods of instruc- 
tion : education, training, and appren- 
ticeship. 

I prefer to think of education as 
the effort to help persons to under- 
stand insurance and the insurance 
business, to gain a comprehension of 
its individual parts and of their func- 
tional relationship in the working 
whole. It is a mental process, the 
laying of a foundation for accurate 
thinking about insurance problems. 

Training is the development of skill 
through personal instruction. It may 
or may not carry with it some educa- 
tional value, some enhancement of 
the power of clear thinking. It is in- 
struction in doing a job; it does not 
raise questions but lays down definite 
procedures. 

As an example of this distinction 
between education and training, take 
the matter of reinsurance. Education 
would provide a basis for discussion 
by presenting the facts of reinsurance 
practice. It would then explain the 
functions of reinsurance, the basis of 
decisions on what and how much to 
reinsure, where and under what terms 
to place reinsurance. Training would 
instruct in following the rules; what 
to do when a given advice of insur- 
ance written comes into the office, 
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what reports to make, what records 
to keep. But it would have nothing 
to say of the reasons for this proce- 
dure. 

Training may be by oral or written 
instruction. It may also be made a 
matter of apprenticeship, or more 
often a combination of the two meth- 
ods. Apprenticeship is non-produc- 
tive practice, the handling of cases 
which duplicate practical work but 
which are only illustrative and are 
intended to develop skill for later 
practical application. 

Education, training, and appren- 
ticeship are in no sense a substitute 
for that part of practical experience 
that matures the judgment and brings 
knowledge to bear on actual situa- 
tions. In the days when insurance 
and the fields related to it were 
simple, experience was perhaps an 
adequate teacher. But the extent and 
complexity of present-day business 
requires auxiliary analysis and sum- 
marization of knowledge beyond that 
of the specializing human being, 
whose own experience can cover only 
his special activity, and that often 
none too well. Instruction, in con- 
tent, method, and organization, has 
not kept pace with this growing ex- 
tent and complexity in the insurance 
business. It should at least be brought 
abreast, and I could hope to see it a 
bit ahead. 

I am particularly concerned here 
with education in the restricted sense 
of my own definition. I shall attempt 
to outline for you something of its 
content, methods, and functions as | 
see them. 

My idea of insurance education is 
that it should be primarily teaching 
and directing study of the language 
and theory of insurance to the end 
of inducing accurate thinking in terms 
of insurance. By language, I mean 
not merely definition of technical 
terms, although that is necessary, but 
an understanding of the significance 
of those terms in the broadest sense. 
By theory, not vaporous musings on 
the future but the reasoning on which 
insurance practices and plans are 
based and a critical examination of 
the relationship between specific prac- 
tices and sound theory. I have no 
patience with the statement, “It is 
all right in theory but it won’t work 
in practice”. The theory is wrong if 
it won't work in practice, for theory, 
or reasoning, if you prefer, is the 
basis of all improvement in practice. 


DUCATION has a_ secondary 
function, particularly important 
under modern conditions, that of se- 
lection. Regardless of the stories of 
failures of valedictorians, success in 
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study and success in life seem to me 
to be connected; both spring from 
superior ability. In the old days, 
when the president of a company was 
in a position to observe and evaluate 
all his employes, he might be ex- 
pected to see ability and to reward it 
with advancement. But there is now 
less opportunity for ability to reveal 
itself in the highly subdivided tasks 
of a large insurance organization, and 
the executive with power to reward 
is far removed from the aspiring 
clerk. The educational process fur- 
nishes something of an index of worth 
and might be of major help in the se- 
lection of promising material for man- 
agerial positions. 

In any practical insurance organi- 
zation above the smallest there are 
three classes of workers: policy-mak- 
ing, judgment-and-knowledge-using, 
and routine. The three overlap con- 
siderably, but a worker may, in most 
cases, be classified in one of these 
groups. 

The policy-making group is small 
and composed of those top officers 
who are usually called executives. It 
is their job to determine the general 
attitude of the organization, how it 
is to conduct its business, what its 
policy is to be in respect of major 
questions. Above all these men should 
know insurance, should think accu- 
rately, and should have ability to 
make and carry out decisions. 

In the second group are the oper- 
ating men, those for whom general 
policies have been set, but who re- 
quire a broad equipment of knowledge 
and judgment to carry out the policies 
of the executives, while at the same 
time accumulating a base of informa- 
tion for gradual amendment of those 
policies. In underwriting, for ex- 
ample, a company will have a general 
policy of accepting certain classes of 
risk and rejecting others, of keeping 
its lines within certain bounds, and 
the underwriting staff will do the 
work of bringing the writing of the 
individual risk into conformity with 
that policy. 

In the third group of routine work- 
ers no special knowledge or judgment 
is required, but skill in handling de- 
tail, accuracy, and faithfulness. When 
a new employe is taken on he usually 
enters the third class ; many will never 
get beyond it. Those few who do 
will rise to the second group from 
which most of the executives are 
drawn. 

Education in insurance, if it is to 
imply a considerable amount of in- 
struction and study, can be of great 
use to those employes who have 
reached or have the capacity to rise 
to the second and first classes. For 
those who are to remain routine work- 
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ers it will have little value. While 
everyone should have an opportunity 
to acquire an education, it should not 
be carried beyond the point where 
the individual ceases to show prom- 
ise of benefiting himself and his or- 
ganization. 


In the three categories I have men- 
tioned will be found home-office per- 
sonnel, as well as special agents, in- 
dependent agents and brokers, and in 
increasing numbers, insurance man- 
agers, and their staffs. I believe that 
everyone in these groups with any 
prospect above a mere routine job 
should have a fundamental insurance 
education, an understanding of the 
language and theory of the business. 
How far and how intensively he 
should pursue his education and into 
what specialized paths he should turn 
would depend on his ability to profit. 

One of the major faults of present- 
day insurance education is its slavish 
following of the division of the busi- 
ness into lines; it is one aspect of the 
impractical meeting of the “practical” 
demand. I would give the same fun- 
damental education to every student, 
regardless of his probable future ac- 
tivity, for I feel that everyone should 
understand the essential unity of in- 
surance and the relative functions of 
its parts, no matter what his own 
field may eventually prove to be. This 
approach would help to break down 
the present provincialism of thought 
which often refuses to apply the les- 
sons learned in one line to the prob- 
lems of another and retards the de- 
velopment of improved coverage. 


I have frequently presented a list 
of topics that might be used in this 
functional approach. With no attempt 
to be exhaustive, they follow: 


I. Hazards and prevention 
II. The insurance mechanism 
III. Contracts and adjustments 
IV. Carriers (including self-in- 
surance ) 
V. Agency and brokerage 
VI. Theory of probability 
VII. Rates 
VIII. Reserves 
IX. Underwriting 
X. Financial statements 
XI. Investments 
XII. Organization of carriers 
a. Internal 
b. Inter-carrier 
XIII. State regulation 
XIV. Use of insurance by insured 
XV. Social insurance 


In the presentation of a course of 
study following this outline, basic 
facts and illustrations would neces- 
sarily be drawn from varying lines 
of insurance, but the emphasis should 
be on the pervasive functions under 
each topic. Discussion of practices of 





individual lines should be kept sub- 
ordinate to treatment of the broad in- 
surance function. 

I believe that the university, in its 
regular undergraduate courses, should 
confine itself to this type of funda- 
mental education, possibly extending 
its supervision to more specialized 
work in cooperation with insurance 
groups. Organizations such as the 
ire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific and the agents’ associations 
might well extend the work further 
along the road of specialization, but 
I feel that, even there, the emphasis 
should be on understanding rather 
than development of skill for immedi- 
ate application. I would assign to the 
operating organizations the work of 
training their own people and of se- 
lecting them for their various tasks. 

May I suggest further that no edu- 
cational program can be a great suc- 
cess as a spare-time effort. Splendid 
as the beginnings of insurance edu- 
cation have been, and much as I 
respect the insurance men who have 
given their time to make those begin- 
nings possible, it will be only with 
the undertaking of these programs by 
men who are primarily rather than in- 
cidentally concerned with them that 
they will take their proper place in 
the insurance world. 


Let me recapitulate my suggestions. 
Consider education and training as a 
long-range practical problem. Aim 
at distant-future rather than immedi- 
ate results. Recognize that a worth- 
while program requires work, time, 
and money from executives, students, 
and educators. Confide the direction 
of the program to a competent per- 
son whose primary interest is in its 
success. Do not expect miracles. And 
withhold final judgment for ten years 
or more. 





C. M. Cartwright Honored 


C. M. CARTWRIGHT, EDITOR OF “THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER”, AND PRES- 
ident of the Board of Trustees of 
the Public Library in his home city 
of Evanston, Illinois, was recently 
honored for his thirty years of service 
as a member of the Board. The trus- 
tees and staff in appreciation of his 
farsighted counsel have presented 
thirty books to the library in Mr. 
Cartwright’s name, one for each year 
of service. These books were selected 
with Mr. Cartwright’s preferences in 
mind and each contains a bookplate 
paying tribute to the time and effort 
he devoted to the Library. 

Mrs. Cartwright was also honored 
for her work in connection with the 
founding of the Drama League of 
America. 
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Handsome and Efficient New Office Building of Lititz Mutual. 


Lititz Mutual in New Home 


NY survey of the current state 
of mutual insurance in the 


United States reveals that 
there is a traditional pattern of 
growth for the individual mutual fire 
insurance company which is so uni- 
form as to be almost startling. The 
typical major mutual fire insurance 
carrier of today began business many 
years ago as a very small organiza- 
tion, founded to meet the insurance 
needs of the more conservative prop- 
erty owners of a limited area or of a 
particular industry ; it grew slowly as 
its successful operation expanded its 
area or field of operations; eventu- 
ally its policies and personnel became 
seasoned, and its expansion continued 
in ever-widening circles as its ability 
to carry on a sound insurance busi- 
ness in accord with the time-tested 
principles of mutual insurance became 
more widely recognized. 


This year — with the dedication 
of its new home office building at 
Lititz, Pa .— the Lititz Mutual In- 


surance Company celebrated its grad- 
uation into the higher ranks of mu- 
tual fire insurance, and gave every 
indication that it will continue to be- 
come yearly a more important factor 
in the mutual fire insurance field. 
The new building, pictured above, 
was dedicated on Aug. 8, 1941, a 
little more than 53 years after the 
chartering of the company on May 1, 


1888, as the Agricultural Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Lancaster 
County. The structure embodies the 
old traditions of the region in its de- 
sign, and the modern era in its con- 
struction. Standing at the intersec- 
tion of the two principal streets of 
the town of Lititz, it is L-shaped in 
plan with a low square tower at the 
joining of the two wings. It is built 
of rough-hewn greentree limestone 
quarried only a few miles away ; its 
two wings, with their shuttered win- 
dows and sturdy chimneys, exemplify 
the familiar Pennsylvania colonial ar- 
chitecture, while the central tower 
recalls the Moravian traditions 
brought to the county many years ago 
by the immigrants who settled there. 

Entrance to the building is through 
a tower doorway into a small lobby 
and rectangular foyer from which 
access is had to all parts of the struc- 
ture. In the foyer is a frieze of mural 
paintings by Franz de Merlier which 
depicts events in the history of Lititz 
from the founding of the community 
in 1756 to the organization of the 
insurance company in 1888. 

. e a 

RESENT officers of the company 

are Henry H. Koser, president ; 
J. Bitzer Johns, vice-president ; Hen- 
ry B. Gibbel, secretary; and Owen 
Hershey, treasurer. Directors are 
John M. Miller, Henry K. Ober, J. 
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I'rank Denlinger, Charles H. Au- 
ment, and Amos N. Landis. Mr. Gib- 
bel is the son of Henry B. Gibbel, 
who served as the organization’s sec- 
retary from 1892 until his death in 
1927. Mr. Hershey is the son of J. 
W. G. Hershey, who was elected a 
director of the company in 1900, and 
served as president from 1916 until 
his death in 1929. 


The company has always been 
known for its financial conservatism 
and for the success which it has 
achieved in maintaining close contact 
with its policyholders. Originally it 
transacted business entirely upon the 
assessment plan, and limited its writ- 
ings verly largely to farm buildings 
and I've stock, Its underwriting scope 
gradually was extended, however, as 
towns and villages of the region de- 
veloped better fire-fighting facilities, 
and in 1910 the company adopted the 
cash premium plan which has paved 
the way for the expansion of recent 
years. The writing of windstorm 
insurance began in 1912. A few years 
ago the company began the writing 
of automobiles against theft. It now 
offers full comprehensive automobile 
coverage, and supplemental coverage 
on fire contracts. 

Today the Lititz Mutual Insur- 
ance Company operates in Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, 
Indiana, and the District of Colum- 
bia. At the close of 1940 it had assets 
of $814,350 and surplus of $582,350, 
nearly 40 per cent of its resources 
being in the form of cash and United 
States bonds. It maintains extensive 
reinsurance facilities, and transacts a 
volume of business that is conserva- 
tive in relation to its surplus. 





HENRY GIBBEL 
Secy. Lititz Mutual Insurance Co. 
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Association 


of Insurance Counsel 


OMPREHENSIVE addresses 
C upon six subjects — litiga- 
tion and the soldiers and sail- 
ors civil relief act, the applicability 
of Federal court rules to insurance 
litigation, the meeting of medical 
proof, the trend of decisions in ac- 
tions between husband and wife for 
personal injury, the tendency of cas- 
ualty home offices to look to local 
counsel for the betterment of public 
relations, and the question of whether 
an insurance company may rely upon 
the allegations of a complaint against 
one of its insured in determining 
whether a case is within the terms of 
a policy — proved the backbone of 
the extremely interesting program of 
the 14th annual convention of the 
International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel. The meeting was held 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
on Sept. 3-5, and attracted a large 
attendance of insurance attorneys 
from all sections of the United States. 
Willis Smith, Raleigh, N. C., was 
elected president of the organization 
at the convention’s close, to succeed 
Oscar J. Brown, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Allan E. Brosmith, Hartford: Frank- 
lin J. Marryott, Boston, and Hal C. 
Thurman, Oklahoma City, were 
named vice-presidents. Richard B. 
Montgomery, New Orleans, was 
chosen secretary, and Robert M. 
Noll, Marietta, O., was elected treas- 
urer. The executive committee for 
the coming year will be made up of 
Patrick F. Burke, Philadelphia; Paul 
J. McGough, Minneapolis; Francis 
M. Holt, Jacksonville, Fla., and im- 
mediate past president Oscar J. 
Brown, Syracuse. 

Featured outside speaker at the 
convention was United States Sena- 
tor C. Wayland Brooks, Illinois Re- 
publican, who discussed the national 
defense effort. 

In discussing litigation and the 
soldiers and sailors civil relief act 
of 1940, John B. Martin, Philadel- 
phia, pointed out the effect which the 
statute promises to have on insurance 
companies. “Insurance companies de- 
fending negligence suits for assureds 
may be faced with a large number of 
continued old cases carrying a high 
statutory reserve, and periodical in- 
vestigative check-ups will be desir- 
able in such cases”, he asserted. 
“They are also faced with the pros- 
pect of trying many cases without 
the presence of the defendant.” 

John L. Barton, Omaha, who ad- 


dressed the meeting upon the appli- 
cability of Federal court rules to in- 
surance litigation, declared that much 
was done to simplify procedure and 
expedite the administration of justice 
when Congress authorized the United 
States Supreme Court to prescribe 
the forms of pleadings and process 
and direct by specific rules the prac- 
tice and procedure of the Federal 
district courts throughout the nation. 
“These rules instantly established a 
uniform system of procedure, elim- 
inated many useless delays, and raised 
the Federal practice out of innumer- 
able confusing and perplexing situa- 
tions’, he said. 

Robert E. Dineen, Syracuse, re- 
viewed the steps necessary in prep- 
aration of a defense upon a medical 
proposition, and recommended that 
the attorney study standard medical 
authorities in the particular field of 
medicine under consideration. He 
advised adequate pre-trial prepara- 
tion and discussed trial procedure. 
“Any trial lawyer with experience 
knows that there are no hard and 
fast rules for meeting medical proof”, 
he admitted. ‘No two cases are alike, 
and what may be effective in one case 
may be ineffective in another. Reme- 
dies and procedure available in one 
state may be lacking in others.” 

That there is a legislative trend to 
enlarge the scope of personal injury 
actions between husband and wife, 
with some concurrent safeguards for 
the protection of the insurance car- 
riers, was the conclusion drawn by 
Clarence W. Heyl,’ Peoria, Ill., at- 
torney, in another of the program’s 
addresses. 

In calling the attention of those in 
attendance to the importance of local 
counsel as an important factor in bet- 
tering the public relations of casualty 
insurance carriers, Victor C. Gorton, 
Chicago, declared: “It is not enough 
for local counsel to investigate fully, 
negotiate skilfully, and defend suc- 
cessfully. It is only enough if in ad- 
dition local counsel is forebearing, if 
he explains, if he is sympathetic, and 
if he leaves friendship and good will 
in the wake of his work by impress- 
ing the claimant, the policyholder, 
and the public with the fairness of 
his own practices and those of his 
company. The local counsel who dem- 
onstrates the skill and poise of the 
technician in law, anatomy, psychol- 
ogy, salesmanship, and in fact-find- 
ing in scores of fields, and yet who is 





gracious and graceful — there is a 
craftsman and.a scholar, an ambas- 
sador of good will and _ builder of 
better business.” 

Lasher B. Gallagher, Los Angeles, 
discussed the problem of whether an 
insurance company may rely on the 
allegations of a complaint against one 
of its insureds in deciding whether a 
given case is one with the terms of 
a given policy. “It seems to me”, 
he concluded, “that no insurance car- 
rier may safely rely upon the allega- 
tions of a complaint in determining 
whether or not a duty to defend or 
indemnify exists. The decision must 
in all cases be based upon the actual 
facts pursuant to which the liability 
of the assured arises. If we keep in 
mind the ultimate and material facts 
alleged in a complaint, ignore all else, 
and compare those matters with the 
facts surrounding the tort, much use- 
less and expensive litigation will be 
avoided. It is necessary in many in- 
stances to critically analyze the com- 
plaint which has been filed against 
the assured to weed out irrelevant 
and redundant matter in determining 
whether the assured is entitled to a 
defense. Descriptive matter inserted 
in a complaint may tend to lead us 
astray if we allow it to obscure our 
view of the actual facts of which we 
have knowledge because of the reli- 
able information contained in the 
file.” 





New Life Insurance Up 
11.8 Per Cent In August 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE FOR AUGUST 
SHOWED AN INCREASE OF 11.8 PER 
cent over August of last year accord- 
ing to figures recently made public 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The total for the first 
eight months of this year was 4.7% 
greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1940. The report aggre- 
gates the new paid-for business—not 
including revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—of thirty-nine United 
State companies having 82% of the 
total life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

All classes contributed to the 
August increase, the report shows. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$442,028,000 against $401 648,000 an 
increase of 10.1%. Industrial insur- 
ance was $131,329,000 against $123,- 
110,000 an increase of 6.7%. Group 
insurance was $73,412,000 against 
$53,757,000 an increase of 36.6%. 
For the month, the new business of 
all classes of the thirty-nine com- 
panies was $646,769,000 against 
$578,515,000 for August of 1940, an 
increase of 11.8%. 
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Members of the Official Staff of the Association of Mutual Fire Insurance Engineers Elected 
at the Annual Meeting in Boston on August 2Ist. Left to Right: J. L. Booty, President; 
H. L. Hunt, and W. Charles Ross, Vice Presidents; R. D. MacDaniel, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHOOSE OFFICERS OF MUTUAL 
ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION 


L. BOOTY, of the engineering 

e department of the Implement 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Grand Forks, N. D., was 
chosen president for the coming year 
of the Association of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Engineers at the highly 
successful tenth annual meeting of 
that organization held at Boston on 
August 19-21. Named as vice-presi- 
dents were H. L. Hunt, Indiana Lum- 
bermens Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, and W. Charles Ross, 
Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by Fire, Philadelphia. R. D. Mc- 
Daniel, Grain Dealers National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer, and William H. Rodda, 
American Mutual Alliance, was re- 
elected technical secretary. 


The holding of the meeting at the 
same time and place as the annual 
convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs resulted in a 
considerable attendance by the mem- 
bers of each group at the sessions of 
the other. 


Among the more prominent speak- 
ers who addressed the three-day 
meeting were Percy Bugbee, general 
manager of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association; William A. 
Reilly, fire commissioner of Boston ; 
Sherwood Brockwell, North Carolina 
state fire marshal, and Major H. R. 
Brayton of the United States Army’s 
Chemical Warfare School. 


The progress of government and 
municipal efforts to guard against 
sabotage, and to familiarize citizens 
with the conditions encountered un- 


der aerial bombing, were described 
by Mr. Bugbee, who has been in 
close touch with conditions in these 
fields throughout the nation. Fire 
Commissioner Reilly discussed in de- 
tail the measures which have been 
taken in the Boston area to protect 
industries against today’s unusually 
hazardous conditions. Fire Marshal 
Brockwell, who spoke upon loss of 
life fires in places of human habita- 
tion, presented a challenge to insur- 
ance company inspectors for more 
painstaking effort in the interest of 
preventing loss of life by fires. Major 
Brayton explained the methods which 
have been developed for the control 
of incendiary bombs. 

The danger of incendiary bombs 
was illustrated in unexpectedly prac- 
tical fashion following Major Bray- 
ton’s address, when an adjournment 
had been taken to Boston Common 
for an actual bomb demonstration. 
More than a score of members of 
the large crowd which had gathered 
to watch the demonstration received 
phosphorus burns when material 
from one of the bombs was scattered 
over an area much wider than had 
been planned. 


Speakers upon technical subjects 
at the engineers’ meetings were: 


S. A. Bullard, of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, who pointed out the 
uses of various types of cameras in 
supplementing reports by photo- 
graphs; Warren Y. Kimball, of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
who discussed the reasons for large- 
loss fires; W. C. Cotner, Central 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, whose topic was the com- 
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bustibility and damageability of in- 
sulating materials; R. E. Maginnis, 
American District Telegraph Com- 
pany, who outlined developments in 
automatic alarm systems; and Don 
D. John, of the Mutual Insurance 
Agency of Louisville, who discussed 
fire prevention and engineering mate- 
rial for the use of agents. 


Two symposia were held, one be- 
ing devoted to fire cut-offs, and the 
other to the maintenance of first-aid 
equipment. An entire session of the 
convention was devoted to an inspec- 
tion by the engineers in attendance 
of the Factory Mutual Laboratories. 





Hard to Change Public 
Opinions says ’’Fortune’’ 


SPEAKING RECENTLY AT A LUNCH- 
EON OF THE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
Conference, Richard Wood, general 
manager of Fortune Magazine, stated 
that his organization had seldom 
found anyone who, when approached 
by the Fortune survey of public opin- 
ion representative, would volunteer 
an opinion on casualty insurance com- 
panies. 


“cc 


Before we started regular meas- 
urement of public opinion back in 
1935”, he continued, “it was generally 
felt that public opinion was some- 
thing that was vain, fickle and change- 
able. One of the basic findings that 
emerged as our measurements pro- 
ceeded was the fact that public opin- 
ion does not change readily.” 


Further, he said, “I know that 
your business is a peculiarly difficult 
one to put across to the public, and 
I know that as a business it has a 
very low visibility for the ordinary 
citizen. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that you have done a great job in 
recent years in making at least the 
business community aware of your 
existence and that is all to the good 
and a fine first step. But I do not 
think that you have yet enough rec- 
ognition, either favorable or unfavor- 
able, on the part of the general pub- 
lic to give you any steerage way. At 
the present time and for the next few 
years I think it is going to be highly 
important for every industry of any 
size or standing to have enough rec- 
ognition from the public so that the 
public has some opinion about it. All 
the better if that industry is in such 
a position that its first bow on the 
stage of public opinion can be a favor- 
able one under circumstances chosen 
by the industry itself and not forced 
by Congressional investigation.” 
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Mutual Loss Managers 
Confer Oct. 9-10 in 
New York 


THE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS _ DE- 
VELOPING IN THE PROPERTY INSUR- 
ance field will be placed under expert 
scrutiny at New York’s Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on Oct. 9-10, when loss de- 
partment executives of the carriers 
holding membership in the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies come together for the annual 
ILoss Managers Conference. A num- 
ber of the adjusters who handle losses 
for the Federation companies also are 
expected to attend. 

The Conference is being held under 
the direction of the Loss Managers 
Committee of the Federation, which 
has as chairman J. J. McLaughlin, 
assistant secretary of the United 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Boston. The other four members of 
the Committee are E. R. Horton, 
secretary of the Pawtucket Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; G. T. Beall, loss manager of 
the Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis; G. 
Stuart Peick, loss manager of the 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Minnesota, Minneapolis ; and 
G. H. Thompson, vice-president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation, Seattle. 

Opening speaker at the meeting 
will be J. H. R. Timanus, secretary 
of the Philadelphia Contributionship 
for the Insurance of Houses from 
Loss by Fire, who is president of the 
l‘ederation of Mutual lire Insurance 
Companies. There will be eight other 
speakers on technical subjects. 

The first of these will be William 
M. Mortimer, New York adjuster 
who is known as an authority upon 
motor truck cargo losses; he will dis- 
cuss inland marine adjustments. 
Prentiss Reed, New York adjuster 
and author of standard works upon 
adjustment problems, will give a com- 
prehensive picture of the general ad- 
justment situation as it exists today. 
J. W. Baker, of the Minneapolis ad- 
justing firm of Main and Baker, will 
have as his subject provisional insur- 
ance and extended coverage adjust- 
ments. The arson problem from the 
point of view of the company loss 
manager will be treated by Dr. R. C. 
Steinmetz, chief special investigator 
for the Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Chicago. Automobile phys- 
ical damage coverages will be the 
topic of an address by John S. Hamil- 
ton, Jr., of the New York staff of 
the American Mutual Alliance. 
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A. T. Persson, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent of the adjusting organization of 
Wagner and Glidden, has been se- 
lected as the speaker upon the puzzl- 
ing subject of use and occupancy 
adjustment under present conditions. 
William S. Balch, president of the 
United Adjustment and Inspection 
Company, Kansas City, will discuss 
mill and elevator adjustments, a field 
in which he is regarded as an out- 
standing expert. The proper hand- 
ling of salvage will be analyzed by 
Marvin Bank, who heads the Western 
Salvage and Appraisal Company of 
Minneapolis. 
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Institute of Fire Insurance 
Draws Many Mutual Students 


FOLLOWING UP THE INITIAL SUC- 
CESS OF THE INSTITUTE OF FIRE IN- 
surance held at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1940, the American Mutual 
Alliance again sponsored a similar 
educational enterprise this year on 
September 8 to 10 at Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Three hundred agents, field and 
technical men attended during three 
full days which were devoted to lec- 
tures and question periods, and final- 
ly a three-hour examination covering 
the entire range of study. Most of the 
subjects on the course were basic in 
character and were designed to de- 
velop a broad understanding of the 
insurance business. 

Emphasis was on the collegiate in 
selecting the faculty, which was high- 
lighted by the presence of Professor 
Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia 
University, Professor J. Maynard 
Keech of Duke University, Profes- 
sor Clarence Arthur Kulp of the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Professor Fred- 
erick A. Russell of the University of 
Illinois. Lay members of the teach- 
ing staff were James C. O’Connor, 
editor, Fire, Casualty and Surety Bul- 
letins, of Chicago ; Gordon Davis, 
loss Research Division, Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies ; 
Frank L. Erion, Insurance Consult- 
ant; John S. Hamilton, Jr., Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance; W. Emmert 
Swigart, president, Swigart Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

Throughout the sessions a board of 
technical advisers, consisting of Mr. 
©’Connor, John Dennis McNeese of 
the Merrimack Mutual Fire of 
Andover, Massachusetts, and Hugh 
H. Murray of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, was seated on the platform. To 
this group, as well as to the profes 
sors, were directed practical ques- 





tions raised by the students after the 
various lectures. This part of the 
program developed into one of the 
most helpful features of the Institute. 
Ambrose BL. Kelly, manager of the 
American Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany, acted as co-ordinator of ques- 
tions and answers. The entire Insti- 
tute was under the management of 
J. M. Eaton, assistant general 
manager of the American Mutual 
Alliance. 

Those attending were drawn from 
many states and a resolution was 
passed requesting that the Institute be 
made an annual affair. Plans are al- 
ready in process to expand the Insti- 
tute idea into possible regional schools 
for 1942. 
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To Study Wheat Crop 
Insurance Program 


APPOINTMENT OF RICHARD O. CROM- 
WELL, A NATIVE OF CASS COUNTY, 
Nebraska as senior agricultural 
economist in charge of certain phases 
of the program planning work of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has been announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A crop statistician for midwest 
grain houses since 1920, Mr. Crom 
well will be in charge of the Corpora- 
tion’s studies on wheat crop produc- 
tion and losses and appraisals of crop 
conditions. This work will be the 
basis for suggested improvements and 
refinements in the wheat crop insur 
ance program. 

Mr. Cromwell is personally inter- 
ested in the operation of wheat farms 
in Kansas. It was from these farming 
operations that he left first in 1913 to 
become assistant plant pathologist at 
the North Carolina State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at West Raleigh, 
N.C. From 1918 to 1920 Mr. Crom- 
well did research work on control of 
plant diseases at Iowa State College 
at Ames. 
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Symposium on Economics 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE RECENT 
SYMPOSIUM HELD IN CELEBRATION 
of the 50th anniversary of the Uni 
versity of Chicago Dr. Alfred Manes, 
Professor of Insurance Research at 
the University of Indiana, was invited 
to participate in recognition of his 
authorship of several books dealing 
with subjects relating to problems of 
various nations in times of economic 
stress. 
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Nearing Los Angeles On The Train This View Unfolds To Travelers 


California To Be Host To 


Mutual Insurance Convention 


LANCING at the map and 
(> counting up the miles—Cali- 
fornia looks a long way off. 
But during the week of November 3rd 
it will seem just a pleasant jaunt with 
the objective of seeing old friends, 
both in the Golden West and on the 
way there. A special train is to leave 
Chicago on Thursday evening, cto- 
ber 30th arriving in I.os Angeles on 
Sunday morning, November 2nd in 
time to get ready for the opening of 
the National Mutual Convention at 
the Biltmore Hotel in that city on the 
next morning. Many also will drive 
or make the occasion an opportunity 
to fly in the new stratoliners. Alto- 
gether, hundreds of mutual insurance 
people will be on hand to listen to 
and participate in another one of the 
programs such as have made insur 
ance history for decades in various 
parts of the country. 
Of the charm of California as a 
convention spot there can be no ques 


tion. The scene at the head of this 
page is characteristic of the orange 
grove district near los Angeles and 
the allure of that city itself is one of 
the standard thrills for the American 
traveler to experience. The state in 
November is delightful from the 
Mexican line to the Oregon border. 
For a good time and a_ profitable 
week of mutual education the coming 
convention cannot fail to be sure-fire. 
The program has not been definite- 
ly completed, but the tentative sched- 
ule of speeches and events is as fol- 
lows: 
Monday, November 3 
8:00 to 
9:45 A.M, Breakfasts 
(a) Reinsurance = 
John Evans, Chairman, Grinnell, 
Iowa 
Karl Lewis, Fresno, California 
C. V. Campbell, Newark, Ohio 
(b) Hail : 
Frank R. Baker, Chairman, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 
10:00 to 
12:00 Noon General Meeting 


September, 1941—25 


(a) Invocation 
(b) Report of Secretary 
(c) Report of Treasurer 
(d) Announcements 
Ralph H. Bennett, General chair- 
man, Ventura, California 
(e) Appointment of Committees 
Credentials, Conference, Memorial, 
Resolutions, Invitations, Nominat- 
ing 
(f) President's Address 
(g) Discussion 
12:00 Noon Luncheon 
12:00 Noon to 
2:00 P. M. Meeting, Board of Directors, 
National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 
:00 to 
:30 P.M. Group Meetings 
(a) Ad-Sales Conference 
Fred Lahr, President, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
(b) Automotive and Casualty 
Eugene Hensel, Chairman, Colum 
bus, Ohio 
(c) City and Town 
Donald A. Tripp, Chairman, Belvi 
dere, Illinois 
(d) Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies 
J. H. R. Timanus, President, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
(e) Windstorm 
W. H. Conklin, Chairman, Rock 
ford, Illinois 


hy 


3:00 to 

4:30 P.M. Tea and Reception, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary 

6:00 to 

7:00 P. M. Entertainment (Tentative ) 


Tuesday, November 4 


x 


700 to 
9:45 A.M. Breakfasts 
(a) Past Presidents 
L. G. Purmort, Chairman, Van 
Wert, Ohio 
W. E. Straub, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 
(b) State Association Officials 
Guy C. Eaby, Chairman, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 
H. P. Hostetter, Mt. Carroll, Illi- 
nois 
H. H. Adderholdt, Gainesville, 
Georgia 
(c) Committees 
10:00 to 
12:00 Noon Gencral Meeting 
(a) Address 
(b) Discussion 
(c) Address: “The Contribution of Mu 
tual Insurance to the Economic 
Progress and Stability of Ameri- 
can Business” 
(d) Discussion 
(e) Report of Publicity Committee 
(f£) Discussion 
Meeting Ladies’ Auxiliary 
12:00 Noon Ad-Sales Conference 
Luncheon 
2:00 to 
6:00 P. M. Open (Tentative) 
8:00 P. M. General Meeting 
(a) Address 
(b) Address: “Safety First” 
Wednesday, November 5 
7:30 to 
9:45 A. M. Breakfasts 
(a) Century Club—At Breakfast Club 
J. H. R. Timanus, Chairman, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
Harry Harrison, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 
Eliot R. Howard, Concord, ‘Massa- 
chusetts 
(b) Grange 
Harley Haskin, Chairman, Olathe, 
Kansas 
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10:00 to 
12:00 Noon General Meeting 
(a) Address: “The Present Status” 
(b) Address: “Youth Movement” 
(c) Address: “Our National Defense” 
(d) Discussion 
Meeting Ladies’ Auxiliary 
12:00 Noon Luncheon — Automotive and 
Casualty Group 
2:00 to 
5:00 P.M. Group Meetings 
(a) Automobile 
Eugene L. Hensel, Chairman, 
Columbus, Ohio 
(b) Continuation of City and Town 
Meeting 
(c) Farm 
W. L. Shattuck, Chairman, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho 
(d) Continuation of Federation Meet- 
ing 
(e) Continuation of Ad-Sales Confer- 
ence 
Thursday, November 6 
7:30 to 
9:45 A. M. Breakfast 
(a) Youth Conservation Contest 
R. M. Stanton, Chairman, Green- 
ville, N. Y. 
L. G. Keeney, Grinnell, lowa 
Mrs. Glenna Watkins, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
J. E. Kennedy, Madison, Wisconsin 
C. V. Campbell, Newark, Ohio 
10:00 to 
12:00 Noon Group Meetings 
12:00 Noon Luncheon 
2:00 to 
4:00 P. M. General Meeting 
(a) Address 
(b) Committee Reports 
Credentials, Conference, Memorial, 
Resolutions, Invitations, Nominat- 


ing 
6:30 P. M. Banquet 


MacClatchy Heads Canadian 
Superintendents 


E. B. MACCLATCHY, INSURANCE 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR NEW BRUNS- 
wick, was elected president of the 
Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada 
at the conclusion of the 24th annual 
conference of the organization, which 
was held at Toronto Sept. 15-19. He 
succeeds Hartley D. McNairn, 
(ntario superintendent, who was 
chosen secretary of the association 
for the coming year. Georges La 
Irance, Quebec superintendent, was 
named vice-president, and Howard 
3. Armstrong, Ontario deputy super- 
intendent, was elected treasurer. 
Assistant secretary will be John 
Edwards of the Ontario insurance 
department. 





In his address as retiring president 
Mr. McNairn asserted that the effect 
of war upon insurance and the finan- 
cial condition of insurance companies, 
both in the light of experience in the 
last war and the present experience 
in this one, should give no cause for 
concern. Ordinary business of the 
insurance companies has continued 
without interruption, he declared, and 
with little if any reduction in volume. 
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In the branches other than life he 
pointed out a tendency for premium 
volume to increase. 

As chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on definition and interpretation 
of underwriting powers of fire, ma- 
rine, and casualty insurers, Mr. Mc- 
Nairn presented its report. The re- 
port inferred that if unanimity of 
opinion on the part of insurance com- 
panies cannot be secured relative to 
the adoption of uniform statutory 
conditions covering all types of prop- 
erty insurance, removing any doubt 
as to what extent one is insured, and 
that the assured has reasonable pro- 
tection in property floater policies, it 
may become necessary for the prov- 
inces to take legislative action to 
achieve this end. 

Charles F. J. Harrington, Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Massa- 
chusetts and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, addressed the conference 
upon some aspects of compulsory 
automobile liability insurance. He de- 
preciated statements that compulsory 
insurance laws are the solution to 
the problem of highway safety. A 
careful examination of the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory motor vehicle 
law, he said, fails to indicate any 
provision which is conducive to high- 
way safety. Nor can it be argued 
that the Massachusetts law is respon- 
sible for an increase in the number 
of motor vehicle accidents in the state 
since the law’s enactment, he de- 
clared. He held that while accidents 
had increased in Massachusetts, these 
properly had been ascribed to many 
causes and can in no way be traced 
to the compulsory law. 

An important decision reached at 
a private session following the con- 
ference was that the Superintendents 
would recommend to their respective 
provinces several important changes 
in their insurances laws. Details of 
the proposed recommendations appear 
below. 

They will recommend that the fire 
policy laws be amended by adding a 
provision in substance as follows: 

“No insurers shall make any contract for 
a period exceeding 14 days without a writ- 
ten application therefor, signed by the ap- 
plicant or his agent duly authorized in 
writing.” 

Provinces in Canada will be asked 
to repeal the difinitions of classes of 
insurance in their insurance acts, with 
the exception of accident, automobile, 
disability, double indemnity, fire, hail, 
life, live stock, sickness and weather 
insurance, and enacts the following 
provisions : 

“The Lieutenant Governor -in- Council 
may make regulations determining and de- 
fining, for the purpose of this Act, and 





of any license granted to an insurer here- 
under, what shall be deemed to be a dis- 
tinct class of insurance.” 

To clarify a somewhat confused 
situation, it will be recommended that 
in the provinces where it is necessary, 
legislation be enacted exempting com- 
panies from maintaining a deposit 
with the province for marine business. 

Inclusion in automobile insurance 
policies of the following war clause 
will be recommended to all provinces : 

“In cases _other than motor vehicle 
liability policies, the insurer shall not be 
liable for loss or damage caused directly 
or indirectly by bombardment, invasion, 
civil war, insurrection, rebellion, revolu- 
tion, military or usurped power, or by 
operations of armed forces while engaged 
in hostilities (whether war be declared or 
not), or by civil commotion arising from 
any of the foregoing.” 


Pending the enactment of war 
clause legislation, the war e¢lause 
wording has already been included 
in the new garage and sales agency 
policy (fire, transportation and theft 
form) recently promulgated as the 
new standard policy. 
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August Fire Losses Up 16% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING AUGUST TOTALLED $24,122,- 
000 — an increase of $3,399,900 or 
16% over the figure reported for the 
same month last year — according 
to preliminary estimates of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Although losses for the past five 
months have increased, the aggregate 
for the entire year up to and includ- 
ing August, is only slightly higher 
than for the corresponding period of 
1940. This favorable showing is due 
entirely to the sharp decrease in the 
January and February totals. 
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Hobbs Announces Personnel 
of N.A.1.C. Committees 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER CHARLES 
F. HOBBS OF KANSAS, PRESIDENT OF 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, has announced the 
appointment of the following super- 
visory officials as members of N. A. 
I. C. committees for the forthcoming 
year. 

Accident and health — James M. Mc- 
Cormack (Tenn.), chairman; Anthony 
Caminetti, Jr. (Calif.), vice chairman; 
Roy B. Rummage (Ariz.), George K. Burt 
(S. Dak.), Frank J. Viehmann (Ind.), 
Cecil C. Frazier (Neb.). Eugene P. Berry 
(Mich.). The subcommittee is composed 
of Mr. Berry and Mr. Viehmann. ’ 

Blanks — Walter A. Robinson (Ohio), 
chairman; C. B. Coulborn (Va.), vice 
chairman; Russell O. Hooker (Conn.), R. 

. Haffner (Ill.), Everett Westbrook 
(Ind.), Ralph F. Knudsen ‘Iowa), Vernon 
D. Rooks (Ky.), T. H. O’Connel (Mass.), 
Charles Hansen (Mo.), Alfred N. Guertin 
(N. J.), Joseph N. Collins (N. Y.), Will 
L. Harris (Tenn.), George H. McAteer 
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(Wash.), C. J. McCann (Fla.), Ashby 
Thatcher (Utah), Earl L. Berger (Pa.), 
L. E. Wilcox (Kan.), Francis T. Mc- 
Govern (R. I.), F. M. Phillippi (Ala.), 
John Lange (Wis.), Lionel R. Mangold 
(Mich.), Ralph F. Apodaca (N. Mex.). 

Casualty and surety—John B. Gontrum 
(Md.), chairman; Arthur J. Rouillard 
(N. H.), vice chairman; John Sharp 
Williams, 3rd (Miss.); Sherman Good- 
paster (Ky.); Sam B. King (S. C.); 
Edgar B. Sims (W. Va.); Joe P. Gibbs 
(Tex.); Luke J. Kavanaugh (Colo.); 
James A. Gremillion (La.); J. Herbert 
Graves (Ark.); Joel Jenifer (Idaho) ; 
Pearce J. Francis (Me.) ; J. Edwin Larson 
(Fla.). 

Examinations — Jess G. Read (Okla.), 
chairman; Frank N. Julian (Ala.), vice 
chairman; Louis H. Pink (N. Y.); 
Charles R. Fischer (Iowa); Anthony 
Caminetti, Jr. (Calif.) ; Oscar e. rit. 
son (N. Dak.); C. A. Gough (N. J 
John C. Blackall (Conn.); George + 
Bowles (Va.); James M. McCormack 
(Tenn.) ; Paul F. Jones (Ill.) ; Newell R. 
Johnson (Minn.); Luke J. Kavanaugh 
(Colo.) ; Seth B. Thompson (Ore.) ; Alex 
MacDonald (Wyo.). 

Subcommittee (zone managers )—James 
M. McCormack (Tenn.), chairman; John 
C. Blackall (Conn.); George A. Bowles 
(Va.) ; Newell R. Johnson ( Minn.) ; Luke 
¥. Kavanaugh (¢ olo.) ; Seth B. Thomp- 
son (Ore.). 

Fire and marine — George A. Bowles 
(Va.), chairman; Dan C. Boney (N. C.), 
vice chairman; Marvin Hall (Tex.); 
Albert F. Jordan (D. C.); Edgar B. Sims 
(W. Va.); James M. McCormack 
(Tenn.); Frank N. Julian (Ala.); John 
A. Lloyd (Ohio); Morvin Duel (Wis.) ; 
Louis H. Pink (N. Y.); John C. Blackall 
(Conn.); Ray B. Lucas (Mo.); J. Her- 
bert Graves (Ark.); Luke J. Kavanaugh 
(Colo.); H. N. Morin (R. I.); Frank J. 
Viehmann (Ind.). 

Fraternal — William A. Sullivan 
(Wash.),’ chairman; Matthew H. Taggart 
(Pa), “— chairman; Henry C. Schmidt 
(Nev.); Sam B. King (S. C.); Frank N. 
Julian (Ala.) ; Morvin Duel (Wis.) ; 
Arthur J. Rouillard (N. H.); Eugene P. 
Berry (Mich.) ; Cecil C. Fraizer (Neb.) ; 
William J. Swain (Del.) ; Oscar E. Erick- 
son (N. Dak.); George K. Burt (S. 
me James M. McCormack (Tenn.). 

Group hospitalization and medical serv- 
ice — Anthony Caminetti, Jr. (Calif.), 
chairman; William J. Swain (Del.), vice 
chairman: Sherman Goodpaster (Ky.); 
Roy B. Rummage (Ariz.) ; James A. Gre- 
million (La.); John J. Holmes (Mont.) ; 
Sam B. King (S. C.); Seth B. Thompson 
(Ore.); John A. Lloyd (Ohio); Joel 
Jenifer (Idaho). 

Laws and legislation — Cecil C. Fraizer 
(Neb.), chairman; Seth B. Thompson 
(Ore.), vice chairman; Louis H. Pink 
(N. Y.); George K. Burt (S. Dak.); 
Luke J. Kavanaugh (Colo.); Alex Mac- 
Donald (Wyo.); Arthur J. Rouillard (N. 
H.): Reginald T. Cole (Vt.); Albert F. 
Jordan (D. C.); Pearce J. Francis (Me.). 

Life—John A. Lloyd (Ohio), chairman; 
Luke J. Kavanaugh (Colo.), vice chair- 
man; John Sharp Williams, 3rd ( Miss.) ; 
Louis H. Pink (N. Y.); Charles F. J. 
Harrington (Mass.); C. A. Gough (N. 
J.); George A. Bowles (Va.); Charles 
R. Fischer (Iowa); Seth B. Thompson 
(Ore.) ; Homer C. Parker (Ga.); Eugene 
es Serry (Mich.); Albert F. Jordan (D. 
C.); O. P. Lockhart (Tex.); Newell R. 
Johnson (Minn.). 

Suhkcommittee, life—Charles F. J. Har- 
rington (Mass.), chairman; C. A. Gough 
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vice chairman; Louis H. Pink 
, James M. McCormack (Tenn.). 
aaa security — William J. Swain 
; chairman; James A. Gremillion 
, vice chairman; H. N. Morin (R. 
; Edgar B. Sims (W. Va.). 

Tax ation —John J. Holmes (Mont.), 
John B. Gontrum (Md.), vice 
‘Luke J. Kavanaugh (Colo.) ; 
H. N. i (R. 1.) ; Louis H. Pink (N. 
Y.); Seth B. Thompson (Ore.) ; Newell 
R. Johnson (Minn.) ; Paul F. Jones (Ill.); 
>. Parker (Ga.) ; George K. Burt 


Henry C. Schmidt (Nev.) ; 


Marvin Hall (Tex.). 

Valuation of securities other than real 
estate—Louis H. Pink (N. Y.), chairman; 
. Gough (N. J.); vice chairman; 
Charles R. Fischer (Iowa) ; Charles F. 
Harrington (Mass.) ; Dan C. Boney 
he C.) ; John A. Lloyd (Ohio) ; Matthew 

. Taggart (Pa.) ; Anthony Caminetti, Jr. 
if.); William A. Sullivan (Wash:) ; 
Seth B. Thompson (Ore.) ; Paul F. Jones 
; John B. Gontrum (Md.); O. P. 

(Tex.): Ceci ©. Fraizer 
. H. Graves (Ark.). 
Workmen’s_ compensation — Sherman 
Goodpaster (Ky.), chairman; Morvin 
(Wis.), vice chairman; John J. 
Holmes (Mont.); Oscar E. Erickson (N. 
.); Matthew H. Taggart (Pa.) ; Sam 
B. King (S. C.); Reginald T. Cole (Vt.); 
. Gibbs (Tex); J. Edwin Larson 

Ralph F. Apodaca (N. M.). 

To investigate uniform policy automo- 
bile finance—Dan C. Boney (N. C.), chair- 
man; James M. McCormack (Tenn.), vice 
i Alex MacDonald (Wyo.); 
John A. Lloyd (Ohio). 
To study and make recommendations as 

real estate appraisals and appraisal 
forms—Charles F. J. Harrington (Mass.), 
Charles R. Fischer (Iowa) : 
John A. Siaed (Ohio) ; Matthew H. Tag- 
gart (Pa.); William A. Sullivan (Wash.) ; 
Oscar E. Erickson (N. Dak.); Frank J. 


(Ind.); J. Edwin Larson 


Subcommittee, real estate—Charles F. J. 
Harrington (Mass.), chairman; Frank J. 
Viehmann (Ind.); Charles R. Fischer 


The special committees are as follows: 
Allocation of fire premiums—Louis H. 
Pink (N. Y.), chairman; John A. Lloyd 
i George A. Bowles (Va.); 


Julian (Ala.); Morvin Duel 


Non-forfeiture benefits—A. N. Guertin 
"i , chairman; Russell O. Hooker 
, vice chairman; Charles Hughes 
N. Y.): R. R. Haffner (Ill.); F. E. 
Huston (Wash.) ; John S. Thompson (Ac 
tuarial Society of America); Charles A. 
Taylor (American Institute of Actuaries). 
Commissioners non-forfeiture benefits 
2e: C. A. Gough (N. J.), chair- 
: John C. Blackall (Conn.); Louis 
H. Pink (N. Y.); Paul F. Jones (Iil.); 
William A. Sullivan (Wash.) ; George A. 
Bowles (Va.). 


counter-signatures laws: 


Charles F. J. Harrington (Mass.), chair- 
: John A. Lloyd (Ohio), vice chair- 
: Frank N. Julian (Ala.); William 
A. Sullivan (Wash.): William J. Swain 
John F. Holmes (Mont.). 

_ Dividends: Louis H. Pink (N. Y.), 


Matthews H. Taggart (Pa.), 


chairm: in; James H. McCormack 
Morvin Duel (Wis.); Paul F. 


To confer with War and Navy depart- 
;: John C. Blackall (Conn.), chair- 
: Louis H. Pink (N. Y.), vice chair- 
: Charles F. J. Harrington ( Mass.) ; 


September, 1941—27 


John B. Gontrum (Md.); Matthew H. 
Taggart (Pa.) . 


The Executive Committee is as 


follows: Harrington, Massachusetts, 
chairman ; Gough, New Jersey; Mc- 
Cormack, Tennessee; Sullivan, 
Washington; Jordan, District of 
Columbia ; Lloyd, Ohio; MacDonald, 
Wyoming ; and Morin, Rhode Island. 





Editorial 


(Continued from page 4) 


mutuals can do to keep the fighting 
boys from each other’s necks. The 
stock competitive problem is some- 
thing so great that even the stock 
participating policy cannot possibly 
meet this situation because of the ad- 
ditional dilemmas which it creates. 
Agents may oppose this move on the 
part of the stock carriers because of 
its effect on their commissions. The 
mutuals have not opposed it and do 
not intend to do so. But will that 
stop any war? Certainly not! The 
mutuals know better than to make 
any overtures of appeasement. It did 
not take the present world situation 
to make them realize what would 
happen to them if they did. 


If the present competition between 


the stocks and the mutuals is a bad 
feature of the insurance business we 
are afraid that the business must 
make the best of it. The deep trouble 
is that the mutuals continue to grow 
in spite of ev erything that has been 


done to prevent it and so, unless they 
close up shop, what else is there to 
do but to keep on offering sound 


coverage at reasonable rates. And 


sound coverage it must be when the 
outstanding spokesman for stock in- 
surance states that their surpluses 
(the mutuals’) will in large part never 
be touched by policy claims short of 
a catastrophe comparable to another 
Biblical flood. 

Sorry, but short of a national con- 
trol of rates, national supervision of 
advertising and propaganda devices, a 
national standard for reserves and 
surpluses established by legislative 
decree, a national inquiry into the 
coercive methods used to influence 
the placement of insurance, national 
elimination of unreasonable state bar- 
riers — nothing will make the com- 
petitive picture any different than it 
is now. Meanwhile the mutuals will 
continue going ahead with what they 
conceive to be their proper function 
— the furnishing of excellent insur- 
ance coverage and intelligent insur- 
ance service at the lowest rates con- 
sistent with efficient operation — 
fashioning their equipment for future 
defense and building up an expedi- 
tionary force for attack, if necessary. 
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LUMBER MUTUALS 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 




















INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 


CLUWMCE 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 





Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
- Associated Mutuals, Inc., 


James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—-The Martin 





General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 














for the benefit of policyholders, con- 
servative management resulted in ever- 
increasing strength and security for the 
Companies themselves. The Hardware 
Mutuals have grown steadily so that 
assets of each Property Insurance Com- 
pany now exceed $7,100,000 and assets 
of the Casualty Company are in excess 


of $14,400,000. 











*150,000,000 to POLICYHOLDERS! 





During more than a quarter century of These Companies, with a proved record of 
operation, the Hardware Mutuals have paid over Safety, Service and Savings, in Fire and Casualty 
$150,000,000 in losses and in dividends to policy. _‘ Insurance stand ready to serve you or your clients 
holders. It has eased the shock of many a dis-  t any time. 
aster; has reduced expenses for thousands of A letter to any of the Companies will bring 
policyholders. you full information. 

7 While this money was being paid 





FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


SAVING AMERICA’S MONEY 


Mutual insurance is more important to the repub- 


lic now than perhaps ever before. 


**A penny saved is a penny earned”, expressed 
the philosophy of that wise old founder of in- 
surance in America, Benjamin Franklin. A penny 
saved today is an extra penny available to aid in 


the national emergency. 


Mutual Insurance is saving millions of these pen- 
nies, not only for the big manufacturer and the 
man with defense orders, but for the little busi- 
ness-man and the individual who find a welcome 
relief from rising costs in the savings they may 


realize on their insuranee protection. 


Lumbermens — like every other mutual — is 
proud of its position in the insurance field, sav- 
ing America’s money in the American way, the 


mutual way. 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 


Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA: 12 South 12th Street BOSTON: 260 Tremont Street SYRACUSE: Syracuse Building 
LOS ANGELES: Rives-Strong Building SAN FRANGISCO: Russ Building TORONTO: Concourse Building 


ATLANTA: 22 Marietta Street Building 
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